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INTRODUCTION. 



ly these days when the great, the wise, and the good, 
condescend to interest themselves in the education of 
the young for the due and healthy performance of their 
duties in life in the station where it has pleased Qod 
to place them, we feel proud to contrihute our humble 
mite to aid the good purpose. 

There are certainly already many useful manuals on 
the various departments of domestic economy before 
the public ; the housemaid may learn her business from 
a catechism ; and the cook, in dotibt, may consult the 
cyclopaedia of her art. We have certainly scientific 
treatises on domestic medicine, and learned lectures on 
female education. 

Yet we trust our unpretending little book will fill up 
a deficiency ; we offer it simply as a common sense view 
of Common Things.. Doubtless some excellent managers 
may meet with regulations they have long practised, but 
if every one should find some few useful hints for health 
and happiness in the pages, they will not have been read 
or written unprofitably. 
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THE COMMON THINGS 



OT 



EVEKT-DAT LIFE 



CHAPTEE I. 

Introductory remarks on Common Things — ^Tho dangers of igno- 
rance—Household economy — ^The wife's duty — Expenditure — 
Servants — ^The arrangement of a well-spent day — Morning calls. 

It appears to have suddenly dawned upon the world 
that the long-despised knowledge of Common Things 
ought to be acquired, by females especially, in all ranks 
of life, in order to increase the comfort and enjoyment 
of home. 

By common things, we mean all those small matters 
that bear, directly or indirectly, on the comfort of social 
life ; the thousand minor duties, so little understood, so 
loosely fulfilled, or so unwisely despised, which tend to 
the home happiness of families, and raise and purify the 
mor&l character. It is the perfect knowledge of these 
things, prudently used, and accompanied by good temper, 
firm principles, and sound piety, that renders an English 
home, beyond all other places, — 

" Supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than aU the rest ! " 

Fashion, indolence, and fastidious refinement, have, 
for the last half-century, been busy in banishing from 
the world every accomplishment on which our grand- 
ly 
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mothers prided themselves, and which ought truly to 
form important items in female education. 

The higher classes, satisfied with the cultivation of 
those charming talents which ornament society, employed 
in more ambitious studies, or engaged in the daily pursuit 
of pleasure, scoff at the important knowledge of the 
things of every-day life. 

The middle classes, to whom this branch of knowledge 
should be most practically useful, are really or affectecQy 
ignorant of it, and at all events are unpardonably 
negligent in turning it to good account. 

The lower orders, having their reasoning faculties too 
frequently undeveloped in youth, or crushed by poverty 
and a life of labour, usually live careless of to-morrow, 
with no energy of mind, prudence, or economy. 

To the woman who has never been imbued with the 
first principles of this necessary knowledge, it is difficult 
to communicate it by lesson or lecture like any other 
Bcience. It ia an experimental philosophy, acquired by 
usmg common sense m every act, word, or view of 
life. 

We frequently hear of a lady, whose clothes have 
caught fire, rushing into the open air to call for assist- 
ance, and by this imprudence falling a victim, as the air 
necessarily uicreases the flames. A knowledge of com* 
mon things, with the presence of mind to make use of 
her knowledge, would nave taught her to lie down on 
the carpet and roll over to extinguish the fiames, or 
with courage and promptness to envelope herself in 
a hearth-rug, table-cover, or any woollen article at 
hand. 

We have heard of a poor man who, in using an axe, 
severed an artery in the wrist : terrified at the flow of 
blood, his wife, in her distraction or in her ignorance, 
tried to check it by using cold water and common styp- 
tics, and tied up the wound loosely with linen rags, 
instead of binding the arm tightly with a ligature above 
the cut, till medical asaistance could be obtained. Xa 
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this case her ignorance caused the death of her husband, 
who died from loss of blood before the artery could be 
closed. 

But there are modes of instruction by which the young 
may hare their habits formed, and their understanding 
strengthened for the useful business of life, and the 
mother, the mistress of a family, and the governess 
should equally consider it a duty to train those under 
their care by precept, rule, and example ; to select for 
them, and encourage them to read such books as may 
afford them useful information, and by every means 
endeavour to inspire them with that coolness and presence 
of mind,' so important in emergencies. 

These considerations have prompted us to offer to 
females, in every station of life, a manual of facts, of 
suggestions, and of counsels, which, we trust, may be 
not less useful to the mistress than to the servant. 
Especially, we would impress on the young wife of the 
man of moderate income, the certain fact that peace and 
comfort may ever preside at her home, if, with true 
religion in her heart, and common sense in her head, 
she firmly resolves, whatever be her lot, to make the 
best of it. 

In household economy especially, there is a cry for 
reform ; yet this reform does not involve the necessity for 
the talented lady to neglect her accomplishments, nor 'the 
reading lady to abandon her books. It is not necessary 
to retrograde to the habits and pursuits of our industri- 
ous grandmothers, who, content to be good housekeepers, 
desired no more. The women of the present day have 
caught the spirit of progress from their brothers and 
husbands, and, not satisfied with the reform of the 
School-room and drawing-room, they begin to desire the. 
entire reform of the household. 

But, like all successful revolutions, this must be 
effected by rule. It ought not to be " too unadvised, too 
sudden;*' but the result of judgment and reflection, 
carried out with firmness and energy. 

n 2 
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The mistress of a family should happilj blend theory 
and practice, and possess the will and the way to make 
them useful. She must acquaint herself* perfectly with 
the duties of mistress and servant before she begins to 
teach her servant. In this, as in all cases, knowledge is 
power ; and she will have her rooms in more complete 
order when she knows herself how they ought to be 
arranged and dusted, and her bread will be better when 
she knows the constituent parts of it, and could even 
make it herself. 

Por, though the cook may be a proficient, and the 
housemaid clean and orderly, it may still happen that 
the household is discordant and comfortless. The har- 
mony which arises from perfect order and arrangement, 
can only be accomplished by the head of the family 
uniting good sense with discreet forbearance in the 
management of her family. 

Man presides over the warfare of life ; to woman it is 
left to regulate its peace, Man provides the means of 
subsistence ; woman must provide the means of comfort. 

There are few stations in life where man is not a 
working animal, glad to seek rest and cheerful enjoyment 
when the toils of the day are past. Whether it be the 
bustle of business or the cares of state, the fatigues 
of sport or the labours of professional duties, — ^to every 
man there is given work for the day ; to woman it is left 
to offer him a pleasant home in the evening, or to chase 
him into dangerous scenes abroad. 

It is not enough that the easy chair, the warm fireside, 
the good dinner, are prepared for the master of the 
house; it is not enough that the noisy children are 
ordered to the nursery, and the wife doses silently over 
her work. Bright faces and cheerful words, agreeable 
amusement and a community of feeling, can alone make 
the parlour more attractive than the club-room or the 
theatre. 

Tor this purpose forbearance and love are the neces- 
sary agents. Let not the fair housekeeper tease her 
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husband \(rit1i recitals of the domestic miseries of the 
day, the faults of servants, the accidents of the kitchen, 
the misdemeanours of. the butcher and the baker. Let 
her avoid the irritating subject of Mrs. B.'s new-furnished 
drawing-room, or Mrs. C.'s earte-hUmche allowance for 
millinery. Let her rather endeavour to create and cul- 
tivate an interest in the pursuits of her husband. The 
doctor or the barrister would probably be glad to discuss 
the important case of the day with a new and earnest 
hearer ; or the merchant to detail all the particulars of 
some interesting speculation. 

True sympathy would soon produce a real interest in 
conversations which might at first appear 'dull and tech- 
nical to a lady; and much useful information might 
thus be acquired. Besides, it always procures respect 
for a woman to be well acquainted with the affairs and 
pursuits of her husband. 

It is a common saying, springing from vulgar wisdom, 
that "a man can thrive no better than his wife will 
let him," and it is an undoubted fact that no income, 
however large, is adequate to the demands of ill- 
management. ' 

It is, therefore, imperative that every prudent and 
honest wife should so contrive her household expenses 
as not to embarrass her husband. 

In the first place, she should be fully acquainted with 
the amount of money that can be actually spared 
from her husband's in^me for housekeeping ixpenses, 
not with the view of living up to it, but of living 
within it. 

Next, she must carefully calculate the certain, the 

Erobable, and the possible expenses that may fall upon 
er, and try by her own reason, or by profiting by 
the experience of friends, so to portion her i^eans 
that she may always have something to spare for an 
emergency. 

She must always keep a simple but regular accoi^nt of 
money received and money spent. Few ladies begin this 
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very necessary plan without making many blundere, and 
finding many difficulties at first ; and it too frequently 
happens that they discover they have begun on too 
extravagant a scale, and their money has disappeared 
before the next payment is due. 

When this is the case, they must beware of still fur* 
ther involvement by running in debt, -to be paid out of 
the next money to be drawn. The only plan is to lay 
the accounts and the difficulties before the liege lord, 
and with honesty and good sense seek advice and profit 
by it. 

It is certainly desirable to proportion the style of 
living as well to the fortune as to the position in society ; 
but if the two cannot be made to agree, justice demands 
the sacrifice of such appendages to station as are inoon* 
sistent with the means. 

The expenditure must be carefully considered, and 
retrenchments made on such articles as will least affect 
the comfort of all. Every woman who earnestly sets 
about it, may live within the means. An excellent 
common-sense maxim in. household management, as well 
as in more important affairs, is " Begin nothing without 
steadily looking to the end." 

A prudent housekeeper will always provide in time 
every thing that is actually wanted ; but will never be 
tempted to buy what is not wanted, and then try to find 
a use for it. 

She should never allow hurry or bustle to be the 
practice of the household, or nothing will be well 
done. 

It is absurd and intolerable to hear any woman say 
she has not time to perform some important duty. A 
due arrangement and economy of time leaves oppor- 
tunity for all things needful. 

Economy is an arrangement or order of things to 
produce a certain result ; therefore no economy can be 
so important as the economy of time, the most precious 
possession of man. 
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A minute's reflection in the morning ^ill enable mis- 
tress or servant to make due arrangements for the 
employment of the day before her, so that not one 
moment shall be misspent : the important duties to be 
performed at regular and stated periods, the lesser 
occupations to be introduced to fill up the disengaged 
spaces. « 

In the pursuits of the mistress of a family there may 
be, however, unavoidable interruptions, — ^visitors, unfore- 
seen domestic aflairs, or accidente ; but for these a well- 
regulated mind is ever prepared. Idle visitors must and 
will infest the homes of the industrious, but the time 
need not be wholly lost : a piece of needlework, knitting, 
drawing, or even some simple household occupation may 
be carried on without offence to the visitors, and may, on 
the contrary, afford them a useful lesson. 

On the mutual duties of servants and employers, we 
may say that, in general, moderate demands and judicious 
forbearance produce respectful obedience. Servants 
should always remember that their services are only the 
just payment for their wages and support, and should 
scrupulously render them. But the attachment of a 
servant can only be bought by mildness, forbearance, 
and kind words. 

The old-fashioned attachment to the family is now 
rarely seen except in a good nurse, who has learned to 
love the children she has reared, and who has been 
treated with more familiar kindness than the rest of the 
servants. An experienced and intelligent upper nurse 
is usually the faithful friend of the family. 

It may not be consistent with the income of some 
to keep a first-rate nurse. In such cases it is a fatal 
error to shut children up in a close, dark, nursery with a 
common untaught servant ; probably a girl of whose 
fidelity and good principles you can have no certainty, 
whose ignorance is obvious, and whose language may be 
rude and coarse. 

Then, though it may be a sacrifice^ we would say to 
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every mother, keep your children under your own eye. 
It has been well remarked that no children are so healthy, 
so intelligent, and so firm in principle as those whose 
nursery has been the parlour — the parlour not being too 
fine for the occupation of children, but plainly and use- 
fully furnished. 

In the houses of the middle classes who endeavour to 
make an appearance above their means, there is usually a 
plan, destructive to the comfort of the family, of makmg 
the best room in the house a show-room, called, by courtesy, 
a reception-room, where elegant couches not meant for 
resting-places, rich carpets not meant to be trodden 
upon, books in green and gold not meant to be opened, 
are the pride of the mistress, the drain on the means of 
the master, the trouble and sorrow of the servants, the 
bugbear of the banished children, and the ridicule of 
unfriendly visitors. 

We cannot see why this useless room, generally the 
largest and airiest ropm in the house, should not be use- 
fully employed. Why should not the sofa be covered 
with a neat chintz that can be washed when soiled, that 
the tired husband may rest on it, and a visitor sit down on 
it in comfort ? Why should not the furniture be good, 
even handsome, but so plain that it will not be injured 
by daily use ? Why should not the books be read, the 
piano played upon, and the room itself* be a happy family 
sanctuary, and still a reception-room that a sensible 
woman need not blush to see her friends in. 

Another objectionable practice is to allow the servants 
usually to spread the table in ^ slovenly, incomplete 
manner, when the family are alone, thus rendering it a 
trouble and a difficulty for them to arrange it for com- 
pany. If they were daily obliged to do this duty with 
neatness and propriety, to place clean knives, polished 
spoons, bright glasses, and all in the same order as for 
company, the family would sit down in comfort, and 
never feel ashamed if a stranger were casually admitted 
into the dining-room. 
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Order, is the very soul of a hoasehold, and a witty 
writer on domestic matters has said, " Order is the basis 
of economy ; order in the conduct of affairs ; order in 
the distribution of time ; order in the management of 
the income; order in the regulation of amusements; 
order in the arrangement of your society." 

This maxim i^hould never be lost sight of in the 
simplest affairs : the small things of life make up the 
sum of happiness or misery ; as the minutes, whether 
employed or wasted, make up the great account of human 
life. / 

To illustrate the benefit of order in the distribution 
of time, we would take the instance of a lady of mode- 
rate income, with a small establishment and young 
children. 

She should rise sufilciently early to allow herself an 
hour for. her toilet and her private devotions ; half an 
hour's sleep more than usual must cause her to hurry 
over her ablutions and dressing, to descend to break- 
fast in a slovenly toilet, or to neglect her duties to 
God. 

Then half an hour may be weU spent in inspecting the 
rooms, to see that the housemaid has done her duty 
effectually ; in visiting the nursery to ascertain that all is 
well, that the young children have breakfasted, and all 
are ready for prayers as soon as the head of the family is 
prepared to take his place. 

After prayers, she should require that all who are old 
enough to breakfast with the family should be down at 
the regular hour. Breakfast should be a social meal. 
There i^ no greater hindrance to order, or annoyance to 
servants, than to have the breakfast remain standing on 
the table for one or two lazy individuals. 

After breakfast, while the children are sent out to 
walk or to pla^, the mother should attend to those 
household duties which her position in life requires 
from her. 

If she have but one or two maids she may be called 
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on to take an active part in the . business of the 
kitchen, or, at all events, to exercise some superin- 
tendence for an hour or two; but if she has a good 
establishment, it will be suf&cient that she should inspect 
the larder, and give her orders to the cook fully and 
distinctly for the day. If company be expected, and 
unusual preparations be required, the orders should be 
written out. A great point of good management is to 
take care that nothing is wasted, and that everything ia 
turned to the greatest advantage. 

Every Saturday morning, the bed and house linen 
necessary for the week should be given out, and the Unen 
returned from the washing be looked over and placed in 
the closets. Soap and candles should be also given out^ 
and tea and sugar. It is usual to allow to each ser* 
vant a quarter of a pound of tea and one pound of moist 
sugar for t^he week. 

After the household affairs of the morning are over, 
there are some hours in which there is little apprehen- 
sion of interruption, and these hours should have their 
allotted and regular occupations. At least one hour 
should be devoted to walkmg or riding ; and if the lady 
teaches her own children, this is the most convenient 
time for the lessons. If not thus occupied, variouB 
improving studies, useful needlework, letter-writing, or 
any employment requiring continued attention may fill 
up the time tiU dinner. 

A certain portion of this time will be liable to be 
interrupted by visitors ; but the reception need not pre- 
vent useful employment. And at certain periods these 
visits of ceremony must be returned ; but a prudent and 
economical woman will devote as little time as is con- 
sistent with the usages of society to this unprofitable 
pursuit. 

If it be well cooked, neatly set out, and seasoned 
with cheerful good-humour, there are few husbands that 
will not thoroughly appreciate the comfort of a home 
dinner. 
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Wine is one of the luxuries of life, seldom needed 
absolutely; and if habitually taken, even very mode- 
rately, it forms an extravagant item in household expen- 
diture. Nevertheless, a man of good income has been 
usually accustomed to it, and if he can afford it, it is not 
necessary to relinquish it. 

To preserve the respect of servants, it is necessary 
to be guarded in the conversation at table ; hasty obser- 
vations, animadversions on acquaintances, and, aqove aU, 
altercations, should be carefully avoided. 

The evening should ever be set apart for such social 
amusements as are suited to the taste, the habits, the 
ages of the children, and the income of the family. The 
inclination of the master of the house should first be 
consulted ; he may choose to devote his evening to quiet 
reading; then, the wife must five the children quiet 
amusements, and work or read herself; or, if on a sub- 
ject she can understand and enjoy, she may participate in 
the pleasure of her husband's reading. 

In some &milies, music or dancing fill up the evening 
pleasantly : sports with the children, if not continued too 
long, are rarely annoving to a father ; and small evening 
paities, if kept within the bounds of prudence and 
economy, aid the plan of making home happy. 

We might certainly suggest another means of render- 
ing evenings at home pleasant, but we might offend 
against that code of social law by which all women in a 
respectable station are supposed to be bound. 

Among the conventional and inevitable usages of 
good society, resulting rather from the increasing luxury 
of the times than from the wisdom of ages, is that 
systematical waste of time called morning calls. We 
would presume to say, that even the lady of rank reclin- 
ing in her carriage as she passes &om house to house 
fu&lling this monotonous duty, might employ her hours 
more profitably and pleasantly ; but we do not hesitate 
to assert that the mother of a family, probably not in 
affluent circumstances, fearfully misspends her time when. 
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abandoning her domestic duties, she sets out, card-ease 
in band, to make a tour of morning calls. What 
is the spirit that pervades these visits ? Not the im- 
provement of the mind, for usually a few formal set 
phrases, polite inquiries, or idle gossip is the sum of the 
conversation. Not firiendship, for it is not uncommon to 
make a call on a lady, knowing she is out, and it is 
usually a great relief under any circumstances to hear 
the words, " Not at home," and have all the gratifica- 
tion of *having performed a duty to society at the expense 
of a card. 

On the other hand, the lady honoured by the visit 
generally feels a peculiar gratification on finding several 
cards on her table, symbolic of visitors whom she has 
happUy escaped. Yet such is the passive endurance of 
society when fashion is the tyrant, that though all feel 
the weight of the chains, none will venture to shake 
them off. 

It is strange that the English people, who usually 
imitate with avidity foreign manners, have never been 
induced to adopt the agreeable continental custom of 
informal and impromptu evening visits. These are ex- 
pressly suited to families in that grade of society where 
the husband is certainly occupied during the day, and 
the wife ought to be much engaged in domestic affairs. 

There is much of the warmth of real friendship, and 
usually a certainty of pleasant amusement, when a few 
visitors, old and young, fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters, join without ceremony the social evening circle, 
enlivening the conversation, and contributing some mite 
to the general entertainment. Music, sports with the 
children, and the harmless diyersions of a home assem- 
bly, usually extend these visits far beyond the regulation 
twenty minutes of morning calls. A simple and inex- 
pensive re&eshment of fruit and cakes gives to the little 
party a- character of hospitality, and in such easy and 
cheerful circles permanent ties of friendship and affection 
are often formed. .'*... 
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It would require nothing less than a female revolution 
to establish a new system on the ruins of old prejudices ; 
yet common sense declares that the large and inflaential 
middle classes of England would certainly be benefited 
by the introduction of a custom so much more rational 
than the laborious observance which seems to have no 
more useful results than a collection of printed scraps of 
pasteboard. 
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Sunday visiting-^The servanta' Sabbath — Wages of servanta-*- 
Auctions — Lnmber-rooms — Marketing — ^Tea, coffee, &c. — To 
choose meat, fish and poultry, butter, vegetables, and fruit — 
Coals — ^Precautions against fire. 

Wha-tevee may be the habits of visiting and the con- 
venience of the establishment, we would seriously depre- 
cate all Sunday visiting or receiving visits. It is the 
servants' holiday, and the day set apart for a healthy rest 
from the cares and toils of the week. It is by the will 
of God, and the glad consent of the Christian world, that 
one day in seven all men should have rest to recruit the 
powers of the body, and leisure for prayer, for medita- 
tion, and the cultivation of piety. 

Let every mistress of a family give her orders for 
Sunday on the previous day, that, as much as possible, 
everything may then be made ready ; and these orders 
should be arranged with the spirit of reverence and 
charity which the occasion demands. 

There is many a hard-worked man of business who 
rarely has the opportunity of dining with his family 
except on Sunday. In this case the considerate wife, 
however pious she may be, will not think she fulfils her 
duty if she places before her husband a dinner of cold 
meat. But a little contrivance may lighten the toils of 
the cook, and permit each servant to attend at least one 
service at church, and have also time for reading, and 
such recreations as are not inconsistent with the reverence 
due to the day. 

Cleaning knives, brushing shoes and coats, and dusting 
rooms, may all be well effected on Saturday night. The 
vegetables may be prepared, the pastry made, and the 
meat made ready for cooking. A little aid, in a small 
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establishmenty should also be given to assist the servants 
on Sunday morning by the mistress and ehildren of a 
family. It should be understood that all should exact 
less attendance, and do little unusual offices, that the 
servants may feel the blessing of the Sabbath. 

On the subject of the treatment of servants it is diffi- 
cult to enter, lest we should be tempted to say too much ; 
but we may venture to observe that a great cause of the 
petty miseries of domestic life arises from the absurd 
expectation of meeting with an infallible servant. If 
every J^dy would content herself with keeping a balance- 
account of good and ill in the qualifications of her ser- 
vants, and be satisfied when the preponderance was in 
favour of the good, we should not hear so many com- 
plaints of bad servants. Human nature, in all ranks, is 
full of imperfection, and it is well to follow the Divine 
rule, to do unto others as we would they should do 
unto us. 

A harsh, hasty, or unjust word will rankle in the mind 
of a servant, and make her desire to change her situation, 
though it may possess many advantages. Unvaried 
firmness, with gentleness of manner, and a due regard to 
their feelings, constitute the good breeding which is 
recognized, respected, and valued by servants. 

If you have any cause to complain of a servant, never 
speak immediately : wait a day or two, some explanation 
or apology may be offered in the meantime ; and, at all 
events, you will have time to reflect on the nature of the 
ofifence, and if you roust then reprove her, it will not be 
under the influence of anger. Always avoid sarcasm in 
your lecture, and let it be private. There can be no 
greater imprudence than to reprove one servant in the 
presence of another. 

It is the duty of every woman so to arrange her time 
that she may have leisure to visit the poor and needy ; 
and so to order her household that something may always 
bo spared from the larder or the wardrobe, to feed and 
clothe proper objects of compassion. 
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To facilitate this duty, an afternoon should occasionally 
be set apart when mistress, servants, and children should 
be employed in making up old garments to be in readi- 
ness for any case of distress ; and by impressing carefully 
on the seryants the duty of wasting nothing, much may 
be put aside daily to make good and wholesome meals for 
those who have neither means, time, skill, nor perhaps 
health, to cook for themselves. 

It looks well to see the servants of a family dressed 
neatly, and, if it can conveniently be arranged, uniformly. 
The proper and becoming dress for all servants i^ neat, 
good, printed cotton, which washes well ; lilac or brown 
are the most serviceable colours. ITothing looks so 
tawdry as a black cap ; white muslin caps are the most 
suitable, and the cook especially should have her hair 
brushed smooth, and covered. White linen aprons should 
always be worn for cooking and for making beds. 
Checked or coarse brown linen are more fitted for 
cleaning. 

A kind and conscientious mistress will impress on her 
servants the duty of saving part of their wages, and 
endeavour to persuade them to leave small sums in her 
hand, or place them in a savings' bank. 

The wages of a cook rise, according to merit, from 
twelve to twenty or thirty pounds; a housemaid can 
have from seven to fourteen pounds ; and a good laundry- 
maid more than the housemaid. Any one of these ser- 
vants, properly directed, may not only assist her relations, 
but save half her wages. And, no sooner is a servant 
in possession of twenty or thirty pounds in a savings' 
bank, than the spirit of independence, and the pride of 
property will induce her to cultivate economic habits. 
J^o servant makes so thrifty a wife as she who has, 
by the practice of economy, saved a small sum from her 



wages. 



Servants and mistresses alike should beware of ex- 
pending their money in cheap bargains. The itinerant 
merchant who frequents the door with marvellously low- 
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priced Bboes or caps, is usually not only a pilferer of 
stray spoons or forksy but an impostor, who dupes the 
unwary victims to purchase articles which fall to pieces 
the first time they are wom< 

A still more dangerous practice for a woman, in any 
station of life, is to frequent auctions. In the first place 
it is an improper waste of time ; in the next, the spirit 
of opposition, or the fallacious notion of buying a cheap 
bargain, too frequently leads her to fill her rooms witn 
furniture which was not needed, and which is rarely found 
to answer the expectation formed of it. 

To make room for these bargains, some of the old 
furniture is probably consigned to a lumber*room, which 
is generally a receptacle for litter, dust, and waste, and 
should never be tolerated in a well-regulated house. If 
furniture is not likely to be useful, it should be sold to a 
broker or given away. If carpets, blankets, or any other 
things which are not in use have to be put away, they 
should be rolled or folded, and placed in clean closets or 
presses where they will receive no injury. 

It is a prudent and almost indispensable practice for 
every woman of moderate income to go to market herself 
to make her purchases. She must, in the first place, 
take the opportunity of learning the market price of every 
article she buys, then endeavour to get a good article for 
the money, but never expect to get good surticles for infe- 
rior prices. Tradesmen soon become acquainted with 
the practices of any one who is in the nabit of ha^ 
glvng to buy goods cheap, and fibc their prices in 
proportion. 

Good Congou tea, at present four shillings or four 
shillings and sixpence a pound, is the cheapest, and, if 
bought of a respectable dealer, the least nkely to be 
adulterated. G-reen tea is costly, is frequently delete- 
rious from the mode of preparation, and is consequently 
much going out of use. 

Coffee should always be bought unsround : a hand-mill 
ia of small cost^ and the time is weU spent in securing 
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your coffee pure. Jamaica coffee is of moderate price, 
and, in a family, makes a good and cheap breakfast 
beverage.* 

Sugar is an article whicb varies in price every season, 
but the best is always the cheapest. For tea or coffee 
good loaf-sugar is pleasanter,and quite as economical as the 
moist. For preserving, loaf-sugar of the second quality 
should be used. There are some purposes for which 
moist sugar is best suited ; then the coarse shining kind 
is purest, but it is much more frequently adulterated 
than the loaf-sugar. 

Soap should be bought in large slabs, and kept in a 
cool place to dry gradually. For the bedrooms honey- 
soap is cheap, pleasant, and useful. 

Candles should be suspended from the ceiling in a cool 
storeroom or kept in a tin-box to preserve them from the 
mice. The common dip-candles are best for the kitchen, 
and the composite, spermaceti, or wax for the family. 
It is advisable to buy them directly from the maker. 

Beef is the most economic meat for a large family. 
The best joints are certainly the sirloin, the crop or ribs, 
and the round ; but the edge-bone, the buttock, the thin 
ffank, and the brisket are cheap and useful joints in a 
family. Good beef is easily distinguished by a practised 
eye. It is of fine, smooth, open grain ; the colour of the 
fat should be white and the lean a bright red. If the 
colour be dark and of a brick-dust hue and the fat hard 
and skinny, it will certainly be tough and unwholesome, 
and is dear at any price. 

Mutton requires the purchaser to have experience and 
discrimination to avoid being deceived. The fat should 
be firm and white, the lean clear and red, and should feel 
tender when pressed between the finger and thumb. K 
the flesh be pale and the fat yellowish, the mutton is 
unwholesome. The best joints of mutton are the haunch, 
the saddle, and the leg. Of these only the li^g is useful 
in a family ; the shoulder and the neck are usually sold a 
penny in the pound cheaper, and if not too fat may be 
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economically used, but if very fat, should be distrusted, 
being usually over-fed. 

Veal may be known to be good by being fat, not too 
large, firm in the flesh, and of white colour. If the flesh 
be flabby, or discoloured by green or yellow spots, the 
meat should be rejected ; it is, or soon will be, unfit for 
eating. The prime joints of veal are the loin and the leg 
for roasting, and the breast for stewing or some delicate 
made-dish ; but every part of the calf is excellent food. 
The head and the heels are especially valuable for their 
.nourishing qualities. The shoulder may be usually 
bought cheap, and is a very useful family joint. 

Lamb should never be bought for a family when very 
young and small. About five months old the lamb is of 
good size, and the price is not extravagant. It should 
be examined like mutton to ascertain its quality. The 
fore-quarter is the best joint, the leg the most econo- 
mical. 

Pork differs much in quality according to the mode of 
feeding, and it is always desirable to know who fed the 
pig, if possible, before you buy the meat. Butchers are 
sometimes in the habit of keeping pigs and feeding them 
on the nauseous and decaying offal of the shambles. It 
is never safe to buy your pork from a butcher that feeds 
pigs himself. The farm-house or the miller's pigs are 
generally fed wholesomely, and kept clean ; and you may 
depend on pork or bacon bought directly from them. 
Pork should not be too fat, the meat should be close in 
the grain, and fat and lean should be of a pinkish white. 
It is not a very wholesome or economical meat for a 
family when eaten fresh, though when salted it is the 
prime dish of the poor labourer, and most useful meat to 
every rank of society. 

Fish may be chosen generally with great certainty after 
a little experience. The eyes should always appear 
bright, the flesh should be firm and elastic, the gills of a 
bright red, and the body of the fish stiff. Then it may 
be depended on as fresh and whologbme ; but if flabby, 

2 
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the gills dark, and the eyes dull, the fish is unfit to eat. 
"When good and in season there are many kinds of fish 
most useful and economical in large families. We would 
mention the halibut, a fish which so nearly resembles 
fiesh meat that it can hardly be distinguished from veal 
when in a pie, and is nutritive and cheap. Haddocks, in 
season, and herrings, when perfectly &esh, make escellent 
family dishes. 

Poultry may be chosen by their plumpness, by the 
skin, which should be clear and white, and by the legs, 
which should be smooth and pliant. In large families 
poultry is considered a luxury, and is certainly not useful 
provision ; but a roast goose, in the country, where the 
fowl is rarely sold for more than five shillings, is not a 
great extravagance. 

In the sale of butter much deception may be practised, 
but a good housewife generally contrives to buy it from 
some country dairjr on which she can depend. The small 
additional price paid for th« certainty of escaping imposi- 
tion is well spent. 

All green vegetables should be bought directly from 
the gardens ; if they have been cut for twenty-four hours 
the juice and crispness is gone, and they become unwhole* 
some. The thin-skinned fruits suffer also from being 
kept after being pulled. Apples and pears, on the con* 
trary, improve by keeping. 

One of the most difficult parts of household consump* 
tion for a mistress to attend to is the coals. She may buy 
good coals at the right time, but she cannot oonstantlj 
attend in the coal-cellar to see how the servants manage 
them. It is advisable to buy, at the same time, a quan- 
tity of the very best coals to be met with at the mart, 
and the same quantity of small coals called nuU, which 
are but half the price of the best. Have these placed in 
the cellar in diatLuct heaps, and insist on the servants 
mixing them in the coal-pans when they are brought up. 
Thus mixed, they make a better and brighter fire than u 
separate^ and tne plan is economical; for if they are 
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mixed when turned down, the servants invariably pick 
out the large, and leave the small coals. 

Jhe enormous quantity of coal used in London pro- 
duces one of the great household inconveniences of the 
plac6. We allude to the unconsumed portions which fill 
the air, enter through opened windows, and fall on the 
furniture, curtains and garments, destroying or sullying 
all the labours of cleanliness. 

As it is absolutely necessary to admit air into the 
houses if we desire to retain health, it has been found 
that wide coarse muslin nailed to the wood frame and 
stretched across the window for about three-quarters of 
a yard, or as far as it is usually opened, effectually pre- 
vents the admission of those black particles which are 
such an offence to a good housewife. 

It is impossible for any master or mistress of a house 
to be too particular in guarding against the danger of 
fire ; they should impress on servants and children the 
necessity of precaution and the frightful consequences 
that may arise from a neglect of it. It is an excellent 

Elan for one of the family every night to go round the 
ouse in the dark, after the servants have gone to bed, to 
examine every room and closet where a spark might have 
been dropped. 

If the kitchen-chimney has accidentally taten fire, a 
wet blanket should be hung before the grate, every 
aperture closed into the chimney, and the fire wHl then 
soon go out. 

At the first breaking out of fiames in any part of the 
house, wetted blankets thrown upon them are frequently 
useful in extinguishing the fire. In towns it is always 
desirable to have a window or trap-door opening upon the 
roof, and a ladder near it, that personia may escape in 
case of the staircase being on fire. 

The bedsteads of servants should never have curtains ; 
they are not only more healthy without them, but the risk 
of danger from a carelessly placed candle is less. 

It is a simple and easy precaution to have in each 
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bedroom a rope strong enough to bear tbe weight of one 
person, with one end always made fast to some substan- 
tial hold in the room, and at tbe other end a noose to 
let down children or aged persons in case of ^e. It 
should be long enough to reach the ground, and have 
knots at intervals to rest the hands and feet of those 
who desired to descend by it. 
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The kitchen — Larder-^Pantry — ^The cook and her duties — ^Washing 
up the tea and dinner things — Cleaning glass and plate-— Making 
bread — ^Breakfast — Toast — ^Cofiee — Eggs — ^Bacon — ^Tongue. 

The kitchen »is the most important room of the house, 
and the comfort, the health, even the very lives of the 
family depend on its purity and cleanlyiess. 

It should be lofty, that there may be an admission of 
pure air ; light, that the cook may see that all her ves- 
sels d!te clean ; and conveniently fitted up, that the work 
may be done vrell and completely. Por this reason, 
though certainly attended by some inconveniences, 
kitchens on the third or fourth floor, as they are often 
found in houses of business in London, are not without 
their advantages; they are airy, light, and commonly 
healthy. 

The doors of a kitchen should always open towards 
the fireplace, that the current of air may not be dis- 
turbed by the opening and shutting, and cause the 
chimney to smoke. 

There should be in the kitchen a dresser to run along 
the side, above which may be a rail on which the copper 
stew-pans and saucepans, which are tinned inside, may be 
conspicuously placed, so that any defects in the tinning 
may be seen by the vigilant mistress, and remedied imme- 
diately. The dresser should have drawers with locks, to 
contain the kitchen linen. 

Eeneath this dresser should be a shelf, where the fish- 
kettle, steam-pans, frying-pans, gridiron, and dripping- 
pans should stand, so exposed that it may be seen that 
they are clean. A dark pan-closet is often made a 
hidmg-place for slovenliness, and a receptacle for 
waste. 
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In the middle of the kitchen sbould stand the disbing- 
up table, as large as it can stand conveniently, kept 
scrupulously dean, free from spot and grease, and per- 
fectly smooth, that no dirt may be harboured in the 
inequalities. There should always be a clean coarse 
doth to spread over this table when the dinner is dished 
up, and a loose piece of floorcloth to place at one end, 
where a pan may conveniently be set. 

If there be no steam-apparatus, so convenient for per- 
forming the offices of cookmg in the kitchen, the fireplace 
should be wide, an oven on one side, always kept in a 
serviceable state ; on the other side a boiler with a tap, 
which should be kept filled up with hot water, as well for 
kitchen use as for the emergencies of the household. 

Besides fish-kettle, steam-pans of block-tin, and tinned 
copper pans, the kitchen should be provided with one 
large brass pan for preserving, two or three biass sauce- 
pans, a frying-pan, an omelette-pan, and a gridiron. 

A marble mortar is exceedingly useful, and with care 
will last two or three lifetimes. 

It is prudent to have a good supply of common knives 
and forks, wooden and pewter spoons, a chopper, a meat- 
saw, colander and colander-spoon, graters, dredging- 
boxes for flour and for salt, a cleaver for separating 
joints, and a steel for sharpening knives in the kitchen. 

It is also well io have an abundant supply of common 
crockery, large dishes with wire covers, to set the cold 
meat by ; basins, plates, moulds, jugs, and large bo^ls, 
besides baking-dishes of various sizes. 

In one of the kitchen drawers the cook should have a 
ball of packthread, and some large needles, also some 
painters' brushes, for egg, &c. 

A plentiful supply of tubs and brushes, with a wooden 
plate-rack, are absolutely requisite ; and the kitchen linen 
for a moderate-sized family should consist of — 

Four table-oloths for dishuig-ap table« 

Four covers for dresser. 

8ix kitchen dinner-cloths, all coarse huckaback. 
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TwelYd rabben of coarse brown doth, all bemmed. 

Six knife-clpthfl of the suaae mftterial. 

Six Bapkins for fisb, vegetables, or tarts. 

Twelve tea-towels of soft huckaback or linen, a yard long and 
about three-quarters wide. 

Four round towels to fit a rack behind the door, of Bucaia 
towelling. 

Six square pudding-cloths, of linen. 

One bf^, shaped for pease-pudding. 

Flanneljelly-bag. 

Besides dlsh-oloths^ fiannel-mbbers, 9co, 

A small scullery, with sink and cold-water tap, adjoin- 
ing the kitchen, is very convenient for the scouring pans 
and washing dishes ; and this should be kept as clean as 
the kitchen itself. 

The larder should be large enough to contain all the 
meat, dressed or undressed, in the house ; it should be 
airy, but perfectly dry, flagged, with a window to the 
north protected by wire net. It should have strong iron 
meat-hooks above, with separate wire safes for game, 
vegetables, and fruit. A marble slab for making paste 
is a desirable addition to the larder ; which should also 
contain a balance to weigh the meat, and a block to 
chop it upon. 

where a man-servant is kept, a small room or closet, 
near the dining-room, is appropriated to the plate, glass, 
knives, &c., called the pantry. 

If there be no man-servant, the cook must have the 
charge and responsibility of the pantry, which should 
have presses and drawers to contain the china, glass, 
knives, and plates, a dresser, on which to wash the things, 
and a knife-Board. 

In the drawers of the pantrv should always be placed,, 
at least, one dozen china-cloths of soft linen or diaper ; 
and one dozen glass-cloths of the same material, one yard 
long and three-quarters broad. 

Plannel knife-rubbers and lamp-rubbers. 

!Fine linen cloths and wash-leathers for the plate. 

The cruet-stands and liquor-stands should have brown 
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holland covers; and there should be flannel bags or 
coverings for the knives which are not in constant 
use. 

It is absolutely necessary that a cook should be healthy 
and strong, or she never can perform her arduous duties ; 
she should be clean as well in appearance as in habits, 
honest and sober. Of the value of cleanliness a good 
cook -will be perfectly aware, for the least particle of 
dust, soot, or any extraneous matter will entirely ruin a 
carefully-prepared dish. Cleanliness, it has been well 
observed, is the soul of cookery. 

The floor of the kitchen should be washed every 
morning, and swept over before the cookery of the 
dinner begins, and after all the dishes are set by. 

The pans and kettles used should bd carefully washed 
and scoured every day, perfectly dried and polished near 
the rim ; it is useless and destructive to keep the outside 
of pans in daily use polished. 

Every cook should remember the great responsibility 
she takes on herself, and have all her pans in good order; 
and it is the duty and interest of every lady who does not 
keep a housekeeper once a week to see herself that the 
pans are clean, dry, free from rust, and securely tinned. 

Jelly-bags, pudding-cloths, and all binding-tapes, &c.y 
should be kept perfectly pure; they should never be 
washed with soap, but immediately after use be scalded, 
rinsed in cold water, and thoroughly dried before they 
are put by. 

An honest cook should avoid all extravagance. Waste, 
in coals, in scraps of meat, in pieces of bread, is dis- 
honesty. 

For washing tea-things there should be two wooden 
bowls of hot water ; the cream-jug should be first washed, 
after standing a few minutes filled with hot water ; then 
the teacmfs and saucers : they must be washed in one 
bowl, dipped in the other, and then dried with a per- 
fectly clean tea-towel. A dean flannel to rub the edges 
is sometimes used. 
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The spoons must be washed in a< separate basin, rubbed 
with a leather, and counted before they are put by. A 
careless servant will sometimes throw a suyer spoon 
down the sink in the washing-up water. 

The tea-pot requires careful washing ; if put carelessly 
into the water after the cups and plates it will be greasy, 
and inevitably spoil the tea next made in it. It should 
be emptied, the leaves being put by in a jar for the 
housemaid ; then filled with clean hot water, which must 
qtand some time ; then4)e shaken about and poured out. 
Pinally, it must be rinsed in cold water, the inside made 
quite dry, and if silver or other metal, the outside must 
be rubbed with a leather. 

For washing up the dinner things there should be a 
good-sized tub of hot water, and another by the side of 
it filled with cold water. The plates and dishes are first 
washed with a clean dishcloth in the hot water, then 
dipped in the cold water, and placed in the rack to drain. 
It many plates and dishes have been used, the water, 
which soon becomes greasy, must be renewed. The 
blades of the knives may be dipped in the hot water and 
wiped, to cleanse them from the grease before being 
cleaned on the knife-board ; but great care must be taken 
not to wet the hafb. 

Silver spoons and forks must be washed in a separate 
bowl in hot water — then polished with the leather. 

A. wooden bowl, with cold water, should always be 
used for washing glasses ; for in an earthenware vessel 
they are liable to be broken by striking against the sides. 
They must stand ten minutes in the water, then be taken 
out, and turned over to drain for ten minutes more, — 
wiped carefully with a clean glass-cloth, one comer of 
wnich, with the foot of the glass, should be held in the 
left hand, while with the rest of the cloth the glass 
should be dried with the right hand. They must be 
polished with a wash-leather. 

The greatest care is necessary in cleaning decanters. 
There are several materials used for the purpose : pounded 
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egg-sbells, wood ashes, or sand are all objectionable, as 
being liable to scratcb the glass. Some lukewarm soap- 
suds, in which a little pearlash has been dissolved, and 
some very small pieces of raw potato thrown into the water, 
will generally, when well shaken about, remove all the 
crust left on the sides ; a piece of sponge, tied to the end 
of a long piece of whalebone, may oe used to finish the 
polish of the inside, after it has been several times rinsed 
with cold water; then brush the outside in a bowl of 
8oap-sud& with a glass-brush, rinse with cold water, drain 
in a rack for ten minutes; then dry the inside with 
a soft rag, tied to the end of a stick or whalebone, and 
the outside with the glass-cloth ; polish with the leather, 
and leave the stopper out till the inside of the decanter 
be perfectly dry, as spots of mildew will entirely spoil it. 
If decanters are put by empty, a piece of paper should 
be put round the stopper to keep it from sticking from 
the dust getting in. If they are put by with wine in 
them, it is well to take out the stopper and replace it 
with a cork, which preserves the wine better. 

Decanters and bottles are often cleaned with shot; 
when this is done, care should be taken that no grain be 
left in the bottle, as the lead and arsenic used in the 
manufacture of shot, when combined with the acid 
which exists in fermented liquors, form a dangerous 
poison. 

Soap and water, with a soft cloth, and a good wash- 
leather for burnishing, will generally keep plate that is 
in constant use sufficiently clean. When it has been 
suffered to tarnish there is no better plate-powder than 
fine-powdered, sifted whiting, mixed with spirits of wine, 
and rubbed over the plate, left to dry, ana then rubbed 
off with a soft plate-brush or leather. 

Plated articles require great care in cleaning; the 
plate-brush should b^ very soft, and used very gently, 
and instead of whiting, plate-powder should be used. 

Plate-brushes shomd be washed after using in warm 
soap and water, and set to dry with the back uppermost. 
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Though this work does not profess to be a cookery- 
book, we consider a few general hints on the most com- 
mon and important duties of the cook are necessary. 

The first and most useful article of food she is called 
on to prepare is too often little attended to, good home- 
made bread. It is well known that bakers' bread, how- 
ever light in appearance and agreeable to the taste, is 
deficient in the nutriment and wholesome qualities of 
home-made bread, and the best of it frequently affects 
the health. 

Every cook should be a good bread-maker, and every 
active and earnest head of a family will . endeavour to 
procure unadulterated fiour directly from the mill, and 
good brewers' yeast, that she may have pure bread made 
under her own eye. 

In the country there is sometimes a difficulty to pro- 
cure brewers' yeast, and rather than use German yeast, 
to which there are great objections, we would advise it 
to be made by one of the subjoined receipts, which have 
been tested and found effectual, and both of which were 
given in the Times newspaper. 

TTnfailing Yeast. 

Boil two ounces of the best hops in four quarts of 
water for half an hour, strain it, and let it cool to new- 
milk warmth ; then put into it a quarter of a pound of 
salt, and half a pound of moist sugar ; beat up one pound 
of fine flour with some of the liquor, and mix all well 
together. This should be done on Monday. On *Wed- 
pesday, add three pounds of potatoes boiled and mashed. 
Let it stand till Thursday, then strain it, put it 4ntQ 
bottles, and it is ready for use. The bottles should not 
be corked till the yeast has done working. While 
making, it should be stirred frequently, and kept near 
the fire. Before using, shake the bottle well up. It 
will keep in a cool place for two months, and is best at 
last. The bread requires longer time to rise in the 
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sponge and in the dough than with common yeasty and 
is best baked in tins. 

Cornwall Yeast, 

Pat qne hapdful of hops to three quarts of water, and 
let it boil two hpurs, then strain, and mix a pint of flour 
with the liquor, and, while hot, a teacupful of moist 
sugar ; let it stand till lukewarm, then work it with a 
teacupful of yeast, stirring it often. Let it stand one 
day, then put it into jars for use (covered). One quart 
of this yeast is sufficient for a bushel of flour. 

The first of these receipts requires considerable care 
in preparation, but is decidedlv the best. For making 
one stone (of 141bs.) of white bread, three quarters of a 
pint of the prepared yeast, or half a pound of brewers' 
yeast is requisite. 

JBeceipt for Fine Bread* 

» 

Put one stone of fine flour into a wooden baking-trough, 
or an earthenware pan, large enough to allow the bread 
to rise. Make a deep hole in the midst of the flour, put 
a table-spoonful of salt into it ; then pour over the yeast 
half a pint of new milk-warm water, pour it into the 
midst of the flour, and with a wooden spoon stir the flour 
into the well till a batter is formed, then spread dry flour 
over it, cover the bowl with a clean cloth, and set it 
before the fire till it begins to rise where the batter or 
sponge has been formed. Then mix by degrees into the 
whole with the wooden spoon more warm water, or milk 
and water, till the flour be all amalgamated with the 
sponge. Allow it to stand a quarter of an hour longer ; 
work in more flour till it acquires consistence. It must 
stand half an hour longer, and if the yeast be good, it 
will then have swelled to fill the bowl, when it must be 
formed into loaves immediately, and placed in a baker's 
oveu; if convenient; but if not so, a good cook will keep 
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up the regular beat of an iron oven sufficiently well to 
bake moderately-sized loaves. 

If a piece of this dougb be put into a small bowl with 
two or three ounces of butter sunk into the midst, and 
after standing ten minutes before the fire be well kneaded, 
it will make excellent breakfast-cakes. 

To make Brown Bread, 

This wholesome bread should be made of fine red 
wheat, ground, and the coarser bran only removed from 
it. Into fourteen pounds of this meal sprinkle six 
ounces of salt, pour into it half a pound of yeast, 
and add as much warm water as will moisten the 
whole into consistence ; then knead more flour in until it 
will not adhere to the hands, put it before the fire for 
an hour and a half, at the end of which time it ought to 
have risen considerably. Then form it into loaves, 
which will require, according to size, two or three hours 
to bake. This bread should not be cut before it is three 
days old. 

When a cook has succeeded in making good bread, she 
is still an incompetent cook if she cannot also make good 
toast, an operation, simple as it is, rarely performed even 
tolerably well. The toast is usually so charred by being 
done too near the fire, that instead of the moisture con- 
tained in the bread being slowly evaporated — the intent of 
toasting it, — it is confined within the charred barriers, 
and the interior of the bread is cold, heavy, and indi- 
gestible. We give a receipt for toast. 

To make Toast, 

- Cut a slice of bread, with a sharp knife, about a 
quarter of an inch thick, hold it on a toasting-fork for a 
minute or two at some distance from a clear fire, then 
turn the other side for the same time ; after which, at a 
considerable distance from the fire, hold it till it has 
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slowly become a unifonn pale-chesnut colour ; then turn 
the other side and toast it to the same colour. It is 
then perfectly dry and farinaceous, and may be buttered 
on a hot plate, taking care not to press the toast with 
the knife which might render it heavy. This buttered 
toast may be eaten without any disorder to the stomachy 
as instead of the butter being a mere oily matter on the 
burnt surface, it is absorbed in the farina of the bread, 
and the toast is more light and wholsome than untoasted 
bread. 

Dry toast should be cut half the thickness of the toast 
for buttering, and always placed on the edge in a toast- 
rack, or the pieces leaning against each other, or it will 
be heavy. . 

All toast should be made immediately before wanted, 
or the dry will become tough, and the buttered greasy 
and indigestible. 

The next duly of the cook is usually to make the 
coffee for break&st, and the tasteless muddy mixture 
which we have seen^offered under the name of coffee 
induces us to offer some advice on the subject. Ceiv 
taioly coffee is not a very costly article; but if the 
circumstances of the family will not afford it tolerably 
good, it is better to drink weak tea than this umnviting 
beverage for breakfast. It is certaia coffee cannot be 
made good unless you use a sufficient quantity. 

It is very much the practice in large families to buy 
the coffee raw, and roast it at home to assure its being 
genuine. Ey this means it can always be used when 
freshly roasted, with the perfect flavour which coffee 
loses when long kept. If the expense of the coffee- 
roaster, or the time it might occupy, be an obstacle to 
this plan, it is advisable at all events that coffee should 
be bought of good quality and of a respectable dealer^ 
choosing that which is not very dark in colour. 

We advocate the use of a percolator for making coffee, 
rather than boiling, in which operation the aroma escapes 
in some measure. -,: ... 
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Next to the percolator we would advise a bag of muslin 
orliorse-liaip adapted to a hoop, which fits into a silver or 
metal biggi|^ ; into this bag the coffee must be put, and 
boilmg water poured over it, which rapidly filters 
through. In both these methods a table-spoonful of 
coffee should be used for each large cup. But where 
the prejudice is in favour of boiled coffee, the following 
receipt may be depended on. 

To Maie Coffee and Tea. 

Heat the coffee before the fire a few minutes before 
you use it. Boil the water in the coffee-pot, and then 
put in the powder m the proportion of an ounce for 
four cups. Stir it with a spoon, and let it stand over 
the fire till the coffee boils up, then take it off and stir 
again. Continue to boil and stir till no more of the 
powder rises ; then let it stand five minutes on the hob, 
and you may pour it off beautifully clear. Boiling milk 
and loaf-sugar are the proper accompaniments of coffee. 
By using the powder m a larger proportion the quality 
of the beverage will be much improved. 

To make good tea, it is necessary first to buy the tea 
unadulterated and of a superior kind. Make it in a 
silver or metal tea-pot, and after putting in the quanity 
of tea proportioned to the party, let it stand three or 
four minutes before the fire till the leaves become 
warm before you pour the water gently over them, 
• taking care it is boiling, and only half filling the tea-pot, 
till the leaves begin to open, when it must be filled up. 
When the strength of the leaves is exhausted they 
should be turned out and fresh tea put into the tea-pot, 
never leaving the old leaves, which would communicate a 
bitter taste to the tea. 

To Boil Bggs, 

If eggs be required at the breakfast-table, the first 
care of the cook is to have them £resh, as nothing is 
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more disgusting than a stale egg. They sbould he 
held up before a candle, and if they appear perfectly 
clear and transparent they are fit to bci^; if spots 

can be perceived in them, they must not oe used for ^ 

that purpose. Th^ egg must be carefully put into the" 1^ 

boiling water with a proper egg-spoon, and boiled from * 

two and a half to four minutes, according to the size. I 

If they are boiled harder than this, as some people # 

require them, they become indigestible. ' 

Broiled Sacon for Breakfast, 

Some physicians recommend the fat part of bacon as 
useful to those who suffer from indigestion, and it has 
thence acquired fame as a breakfast-dish. The best part 
for the purpose is the side, where it is streaked alternately 
fat and lean. The slices should be cut very thin, the 
rind pared off, and then the slices either laid upon 
a gridiron over a clear fire and broiled for five 
minutes, turning them all the time; or they may be 
curled round, and fastened with skewers, apd roasted 
before the fire in a Dutch oven. The skewers should 
be withdrawn before they are served. 

To Dress a Tongue to eat Cold. 

A tongue, if well pickled, is best when dressed before 
it is dried, as the fat acquires an unpleasant tallowy taste 
when it has been hung some time. It should be soaked ' 
in water an hour, trimmed and rolled round with the 
roots to the middle, and fastened with skewers. If a 
good-sized tonguo, it will require to simmer four hours 
on the fire after the water has boiled. It will then be 
quite tender, and should be put into a tin tongue-press, 
to preserve the form after the skewers are taken out, and 
stand to cool for twelve hours, with a weight upon it. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Cookery — Fish — Sonps — Boiling — Boasting — ^Frying — Stewing—* 
Baking — Broiling — Hashes -^Vegetables — Paddings — ^Pastry — 
Preserving — ^Plckling—Xeeping meat, 

To Dress Fish. 

Thb first care of the oook in dressing fish is td make it 
perfectly clean. After it is gutted it should be placed 
under, the tap, and washed free from all blood or impu- 
rity, for no seasoning or dressing will render it palatable 
without this precaution. If intended to be broiled or 
fried, it must be wiped dry. 

The scales of fish may be remoyed by holding them by 
the tdSl, and scraping gently with the back of a knife, 
first on one side and then the other, till all are separated ; 
then the loose scales must be washed away with abun- 
dance of cold water. 

The proper fish for boiling are the turbot, cod, skate, 
and salmon. It should be put into cold water, little more 
than coyered, with a few table-spoonfuls of salt in the 
water : as soon as the water boils, the fish-kettle should 
be moyed on one side, and the water should only simmer 
till qi^ite eooked ; the time required will be in proportion 
to the siie of the fish, 

A saimon requires double the quantity of salt in the 
water that is necessary for saltwater fish. 

j[h Cooh Fresh Merrings. 

When perfectly fresh, in season, ana well cooked, 
herrings are delicate, wholesome, and nutritious; and 
from their low price, a great boon to the working classes. 
The best mode of dressing is to split .them open, cut 
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off the head and tail, take out the back-bone, rub the 
inside with pepper and salt, and broil on a gridiron which 
has been rubbed with butter or good dripping ; it will 
require twenty minutes to cook them. An economical 
mode of dressing herrings is to bake them in an earthen- 
ware dish, with salt, pepper, and a little vinegar over 
them. 

A poor family will make a good dinner of some red 
herrings, split And broiled, and eaten with mashed 
potato. 

Fried fish requires abundance of oil or dripping to fry 
it well, but should be thoroughly drained from the fat 
before sending to table. 

Soups, 

Nutritious and excellent soup is not a costly or extra- 
vagant dish, as many suppose, but economical and^readily 
procured in a family where meat is cooked every day ; it 
merely requires nicety, carefulness, and a little time. 

In the first place, the bones of cold meat or of poultry, 
the legs of fowls, the scraps left in cutting up meat, 
or any available pieces of meat that would else be wasted, 
should be put into an earthenware stew-pot, with a little 
salt, covered with water, and put into a hot oven for 
several hours, till all the nutriment be fully drawn ; then 
pour the liquor through a sieve into a covered jar or stock- 
pot, and it will form an excellent foundation for any 
kind of soup. The liquor in which any meat or poultry 
has been boiled should stand to cool, and after the fat 
has been skimmed, be added to the stock-pot, so that 
with the addition of vegetables and seasoning you may 
always have a tureen of soup, which, if necessary to be 
very good, requires only the addition of a very small 
quantity of meat. 

The most genuine and wholesome soup is that made 
by gently boiliug five or six pounds of beef for as many 
hours without seasoning, except a little salt, without 
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floating vegetables, or any mixture but rice, macaroni, or 
bread ; above all, cloves should be sparingly used, — two 
cloves, stuck in one onion, will suffice to flavour three 
quarts of soup. In this case the meat thus boiled should 
afterwards be cut up into squares, and warmed with a 
spoonful or two of the broth, a small piece of butter 
rubbed into flour, a little pepper, chopped parsley and 
shalot ; and served with sippets, it makes an excellent 
dish. 

Of the different modes of preparing meat, stewing is 
the most economical, broiling the most nutritious, roast- 
ing the most common, bpiling the most easily and the 
least scientifically done, and frying the most unwhole- 
some. 

To Boil Beef or Mutton. 

. The objection to boiling is, that great part of the 
nutriment is drawn from the meat into the liquor, the 
meat being in proportion less digestible and nourishing 
to the human frame, while the broth is in many slovenly 
households either wasted, or eaten by the family in 
the greasy, revolting, and unsatisfactory form of poor 
soup. 

The meat should be put into the pan covered with cold 
water, but there should not be more water than necessary 
for that purpose ; usually the proportion is about a quart 
of water to each pound of meat. The pan must be placed 
over a moderate Are, so that the water shall heat gra- 
dually; it should be forty minutes before it reach a 
simmering boil ; if it boil sooner, the meat will be hard 
and shrink up as if scorched ; but by keeping up this 
slow process, the fibres of the meat are dilated and send 
up a quantity of scum, which should be carefully removed, 
and the place filled up with more water, so that the meat 
is kept covered : the scum must be constantly removed 
as it rises ; but the fire must be kept low, so that' the 
boiling never passes the simmering point. There should 
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be at least tbre^ qnarters of an hour allowed fitr each 
pound of meat, to boil it perfectly tender. Salted meat 
will require a little more. Meat loses less weight in 
boiling than in roasting. It is calculated that in boiling 
the loss is about twenty-six pounds in a hundred. In 
roasting, thirty-two pounds in a hundred. But we have 
the broth, in which some of the nutriment remains ; afber 
the process of boiling, therefore, it may be concluded 
that there is economy in this mode of dressing. 



2b Boast Meat. 

In roasting meat, the cook's attention must be given, 
first, to have her meat in proper condition, for no roasting 
will render fresh-killed meat tender ; next, the fire must 
be proportioned to the size and nature of the joint, but 
clear and brisk, and in such a state as not to require 
&esh coal while the roasting goes on. The spit or meat- 
hooks must be perfectly clean. , The meat must be put 
at a considerable distance from the fire at first; the lazier 
the joint, the farther it must be kept from the fire ; if 
once it becomes scorched, the outside will be hardened, 
the pale-brown colour will be ruined, the meat will 
appear cooked when the inside is half raw, and it will 
acquire that disagreeable taste that no afber-care can 
remove. 

As the meat becomes warmed, it may gradually be 
brought a little nearer to the ^le', it must then be 
dredged with flour, which will in some measure prevent 
the gravy escaping, and must be freely basted continually 
with its own dripping ; or, if it be a lean joint, clarified 
dripping, or butter, supplied to it. Ko salt should be 
thrown upon it till just before it is taken up fi?om the 
spit, as the salt draws out the gravy. 

The dripping-pan should be placed conveniently to 
receive the dripping, but out of the way of the ashes 
that may faU from the fire ; if it have a well, covered 
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^ith argratilig, it preserves the dripping dean and pure, 
which is a great advantage, as, if clarified, it may be used 
for many purposes of cookery. 

If slowly and properly roasted, twenty minutes should 
be allowed for each pound of meat. No method of 
cookery requires such unremitting attention as roasting, 
and a steady, careful cook will continually have her eye 
ou the spit. 

If good meat be well roasted, it requires only its own 
gravy when served. 



To I'ry Meat, 

Prying, a mode of cookery liable to much objection, is 
nevertheless, in small famUies especially, a convenient 
^nd expeditious method of making ready an impromptu 
dish. It may be done by a fire which will not do for 
roasting or boiling, and it makes a good dish out of small 
means. 

But no practice of cookery is more abused by the 
ignorant and careless, and many a fried steak is brought 
to table which is much more likely to produce disorder 
and disease than the epicure's well-cooked turtle. To 
render the steak wholesome and digestible, it should be 
cooked in a very clean fryingpan, half filled with pure 
dripping, butter, 6r oil, made boiling before the steak is 
put in. This fat may be poured off and used again, but 
always for the same kind of meat. 

The common-sense reason of this mode of preparation 
is, that the outer part of the meat becomes hard at once 
when plunged into the hot fat, and being thus quickly 
cooked, the rich juices of the meat are sealed up closely, 
and not allowed to be wasted. Then, when the steak is 
cut upon a hot plate, the juice or gravy flows from it rich 
and pure. 

The great secret of frying is to have the fat hot enough ; 
for this purpose the fire under the pan should be clear 
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and sharp, and great care must be taken not to tbrow in 
the meat or fish too soon, or they will be sodden and 
uneatable ; and, after all, if the 6t be not thoroughly 
drained before it be sent to table, it is ofiensive to the 
taste and the stomach. 

If a chop or steak be lean, a slice of butter may be 
put upon it before it is sent to table ; but the cook must 
be careful not to press it down with the knife or cut the 
meat, or it will certainly be tough. 



Stewing. 

Stewing is not only the most economical, but if pro- 
perly managed, may be made one of the most delicious 
modes of cooking. The advantage of this mode is, that 
pieces of meat which in any other form would be tough, 
tasteless, and almost uneatable, become, by stewing, 
tender, nutritious, and pleasant. 

Coarse pieces of beef, shank bones of mutton, knuckles, 
hocks, feet, all become useful in the stew-pot, and may 
be bought for comparatively low prices ; thus affording a 
capital family dinner for a moderate cost. 

But, then, attention must be paid to the cooking, 
or the stew may be an unwholesome and uneatable 
mess. 

There must be a proper proportion of vegetables, 
roots, or rice, mixed with the meat, and a due attention 
to the seasoning. 

In large establishments there are usually proper 
stewing-stoves, and copper (tinned or enamelled) stew- 
pans ; but a well-tinned iron saucepan with a cover, to 
use over the fire, or a covered stone jar for the oven, will 
ansT^er the purpose in a smaller household. A stew is 
always best made of various kinds of meat, the pieces 
cut off by the butchers in trimming joints, form a good 
foundation ; half-boiled potatoes or peas, turnips and car- 
rots, parsnips and beetroot, whole or sliced, are excellent 
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additions to a stew. Leeks and onions, sparingly used to 
flavour, as well as celeiy, are useful. 

The preparation is begun bj placing in tbe stewpan 
the meat or bones in small pieces, covered with a little 
broth or gravy, and salt only at first ; these must simmer 
over the fire or in the oven, till all is perfectly tender, 
then the roots and vegetables, with a little more season- 
ing, and, if necessary, a spoonful of ketchup : cover all up 
and allow it to simmer till all the vegetables are cooked 
and the stew ready for the table. 

A very excellent dish may be made of cooked meat, 
known as Irish stew, pepper-pot, &c. There are many 
varieties of this preparation, of which we can recommend 
the following : — 



AnJExcellent Stew. 

• 

Slices of cold beef or mutton, or of any other kind of 
meat, dredged with a little flour, pepper, and salt, must 
be placed in the stewpan, a small onion, some potatoes, 
carrots, and turnips, all previously half boiled and cut in 
slices, a cup of broth or gravy, and a little water to cover 
the whole ; this must stew gently till the meat is tender. 
It may be greatly improved by a spoonful of mushroom 
ketchup or Worcester sauce. 



Stewed Beefsteak. 

A beefsteak is much improved by stewing. The steak 
should be an inch and a half thick. It should be fried a 
light brown on both sides with two small onions sliced, 
then put into a stewpan with a carrot and a turnip cut 
in dice, a little celery, salt, and pepper, covered with a 
little broth or water, and then stewed gently over a slow 
fire, or in an oven, for two hours, when the steak will bo 
exceedingly tender, and the gravy delicious. 
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Baking, 



It cannot be denied that meat baked in the oven is not 
always so agreeable to the taste as when roasted ; it neces- 
sarily suffers from want of continual basting. Besides 
this objection, it is doubtless a more wasteful mode of 
cooking than any ; yet the convenience of this method to 
the poor is inestimable, and as a good authority has 
observed, "an oven is often the only kitchen a poor 
man has." 

In most cases, we should say, that in a family where a 
cook is kept, it is a slovenly and extravagant practice to 
bake meat ; but still there are some joints that are su^ 
ficiently fat to baste themselves, or so thick that they 
frequently are not thoroughly roasted before the fire, 
which may be baked to advantage. We would name a 
leg of pork, a fillet of veal, or a leg of mutton. 

A goose, prepared as for roasting, placed on a stand 
to raise it above the dripping-pan, and turned the lower 
side upwards when half done, gets thoroughly cooked in 
the oven, though it generally causes a powerful smell 
through the house. A sucking-pig, a dainty no longer 
.80 fashionable' as it was in the last century, is best baked 
in the oven. 

Many kinds of fish, salmon, soles, halibut, and above 
all, herrings, are well cooked in the oven. "We add an 
excellent receipt for dressing that most nutritious and 
cheap fish the halibut, which may usually be bought for 
fourpence or fivepence the pound. 



Baked HalihuU 

Buy the head and shoulders of a moderate-sized fish, 
or if too large, a cut of five or six pounds from the 
middle. Put it into an eartjienware baking-dish, well 
seasoned with pepper and salt and a little mace, put two 
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ounces of butter in small pieces over it, place it in a 
moderate oven, with a cover over the dish, and let it 
stew for an hour, then turn it out with its own gravy, 
and serve with parsley and butter. This is a rich and 
much esteemed dish. 
Another dish which is particularly good baked is 



Spiced Beef, 

A piece of the buttock of beef, weighing fifteen or 
sixteen pounds, should be covered with a pound of salt, 
and turned every day for a week. It should be washed 
in cold water, well rubbed with two ounces of black 
pepper and a quarter of an ounce of mace, bound tight 
or skewered, and placed in a stone covered stewing- 
pan with two or three sliced onions fried and three or 
four cloves, covered with water, and baked for five hours. 
It should then be allowed to grow cold, and will be a very 
nice breakfast or supper dish, being as tender as potted 
meat. The liquor in which it has been stewed, when the 
fat is removed, makes excellent stock for soup. 



To Bake a Sam, 

A moderate-sized ham, if not too old, is much better 
and richer baked than boiled. It should be soaked first 
in cold and then in lukewarm water for five or six hours, 
trimmed neatly, and quite inclosed in a coarse meal paste. 
Then placed on a baking-tin in a well-heated oven, and 
baked from five to six hours, according to size. The 
paste and skin must be removed while the ham is 
hot, it will then be found full of gravy and of excellent 
flavour. 

When the poorer classes bake their meat at a public 
oven for convenience, it is generally placed on a- stand, 
and potatoes or a batter-pudding baked beneath it. 
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Broiling, 



The most simple, natural, and certainly, when well 
done, the most wholesome method of preparing meat 
is by broiling. Several kinds of fish, especially mackerel 
and whiting, are only eaten in perfection when broiled. 

But no operation of cookery requires more delicate 
attention; the first consideration is the fire, which 
should not be too hot, or the meat is scorched and 
blackened outside, yet it should be brisk and clear to 
give the meat that browning which is the perfection 
of this mode of cookery; and to prevent the gravy 
from escaping, which it must do over a slow, dull fire. 

The gridiron should be quite clean between the bars ; 
it must be first heated over the fire, then wiped with 
a linen cloth, and the bars rubbed with butter or fresh 
mutton-suet, to prevent the meat being marked. It 
must be sloping towards the back of the fire that the fat 
may run down, and not drop into the fire to occasion a 
blaze, which would smoke the meat. 

Chops or steaks should be fi:om half to three-quarters 
of an mch in thickness ; if they are thicker, the outsido 
will be done before the inside can be properly cooked. 
Mutton chops or beefsteaks may be well done or imder- 
done according to taste ; but lamb or pork chops, and 
every kind, of fish, should be thoroughly done, or tney are 
uneatable. 

No salt or any kind of seasoning should be thrown on 
a chop until after it is cooked. 

Steaks or chops must be continually turned while 
broiling, to preserve the gravy ; and the dish on which 
they are served must be perfectly hot, or the cookery is 
spoiled. 

Sashes, 

A hash is a very convenient mode of disposing of cold 
meat, but without due attention is an indigestible pre- 
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paration. l^e cook must always remember that the 
meat has been once cooked, and must now be very 
lightly done, or it will be tough and hard, unsuited for 
delicate stomachs. Meat that has been a little under- 
done the first time is the best for the purpose ; the 
gravy should be first heated, and the meat only simmered 
in it afterwards. The meat should be cut in thin slices, 
then all the sinews, skin, gristle, and bone must be put 
into a saucepan with a pint of broth or water, a little 
salt and pepper, a fried onion, a small piece of butter 
blended with a table-spoonful of flour, a little thyme and 
parsley, and a single clove, if the hash be beef. Let it 
Doil down to three-fourths of the quantity, then strain 
off the gravy, and flavour it with a little ketchup or 
Worcester sauce, put in the sliced meat, and make it 
hot over the fire, taking great care that it does not boil, 
and serve it with sippets of toasted bread. 

No flavour or condiment should unduly predominate 
in this or any other kind of cookery ; especially, to allow 
onions or garlic to be perceptible is an offence against 
good taste, the laws of cookery, and even those of health. 
The mushroom flavour is the most approved and delicate 
in what are called made dishes, yet it should always be 
so skilfully used, that only the aroma should be distin- 
guished. This should be particularly attended to in all 
dishes composed of veal or fowls. The most common 
and useful dish of this sort is 



Minced Veal. 

This IS one of the most agreeable, simple, inexpensive, 
and wholesome of made dishes. The meat' from any ^ 
joint of veal is available, and every part may be used ; 
some people not even objecting to a little fat. It must 
all be cut away from the bones and nicely minced ; the 
brown outside, the gristles, and the bones broken up 
must be boiled into gravy with a little salt, a few white 
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pepper-coms, and a blade of mace, then strained off, and 
with the minced m^at put into a stewpan, with a tea- 
spoonful of grated lemon-peel, the same quantity of lemon- 
juice, a flavour of Cayenne pepper, a table-spoonful of 
cream, and a piece of butter blended with flour ; as soon 
as perfectly hot through, the mince should be poured oat 
upon a dish lined with sippets of toast. 

Vegetahles, 

Green vegetables, when eaten in the spring and in 
moderation, are, if well cooked, highly conducive to 
sound health. All green vegetables should be used when 
perfectly fresh, and be cooked in boiling water, which 
must continue boiling till they are perfectly tender, but 
not longer, or the flavour and nutriment will be imbibed 
by the water. 

Jerusalem artichokes and potatoes are, however, put 
into cold water. 

On the important subject of boiling potatoes alone a 
whole book might be wntten. It is the grand failure of 
cookery, and in small establishments especially, half the 
servants who pretend to be cooks, neglect, despise, or 
misunderstand this useful art. 



To Boil Potatoes. 

Potatoes should be selected of tolerably equal size, well 
washed, but not pared. Put thetn into a pan covered 
with cold water, into which a little salt has been thrown, 
and cover with the lid. When half done, pour off the 
water, and substitute clean boiling water ; try the pota« 
toea with a fork, and if it passes through freely, check 
the boiling virith a cup of cold water ; but as soon as they 
crack, pour off the water, uncover the pan, set it on the 
hob a few minutes till the moisture evaporates, then cover 
with a clean napkin till ready to serve. 
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If boiled fa a steamer, the potatoes must be, on the 
contrary, not put on till the water boils, then treated in 
the same manner as above. 

They should be sent to table covered only with a 
napkin, or if in a covered dish, it should have a pierced 
cover to allow the steam to escape, or the potatoes will 
be heavy and unwholesome. 

The Irish mode of sending them to table in the skins 
is decidedly the most sensible, as the flavour cannot be 
preserved long after the potato is peeled. 

Potatoes require a little more boiling when intended to 
be njashed ; they should always be nicely beaten with a 
wooden spatula or spoon, and have no mixture but a little 
milk or cream warmed, with a small piece of butter. 
"When perfectly smooth, they should be put into a Dutch 
oven to brown, or into a buttered mould, into which a 
few bread-crumbs have been spread, and then browned 
in a common oven, and turned out. 

As we have no food so cheap, so easily prepared, and 
so universally liked as the potato, it ought to be a 

E articular duty for servants and mistresses to understand 
ow to dress it to be wholesome and nutritious. Even 
cold potatoes, when cut in slices and fried in plenty 
of butter or dripping, drained entirely from the fat, and 
sprinkled with a little salt, are an excellent dish. 

Of green vegetables, peas are the most delicate when 
young and well boiled. It is a good plan to cover them 
when boiling with a layer of the pods, by which means 
the flavour is considerably preserved. . 

When vegetables are old and tough, they may be 
rendered digestible by being pulped or pressed through a 
cullender ; the fibres, or stringy parts, are thus either left 
out, or rendered easy of digestion. 

Carrots, which are by no means wholesome when 
served boiled in dice or slices, are nutritious and per- 
fectly digestible when pulped or mashed like turnips, 
either for soup, to be eaten with the meat, or served with 
rice, which makes an excellent dish. 
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To remove the water entirely from that very watery 
vegetable boiled turnips, they should, before they are 
mashed, be placed in a row on a clean napkin, rolled 
tightly up, and then twisted or wrung by a person 
at each end. 

Salads, 

In the summer especidlly, a dinner or supper is never 
complete without a salad; always a pretty ornamental 
dish, though we doubt much its wholesome qualities in 
our climate. 

The principal vegetable used in our salads is the young 
lettuce; to this is added young onions, mustard and 
cress, sometimes beet-root, celery, and endive. The first 
consideration is that they should be freshly gathered, 
next that they be thoroughly washed, under a pump or 
tap of spring water, till every particle of mould or any 
small insects be cleared from them. Then they must be 
placed on a clean napkin, which must be gathered up by 
the comers, and wnisked round till the wet be quite 
shaken off into the cloth; but the leaves will remain 
fresh and unbroken, which is never the case when washed 
and dried by the hand. The vegetables should be shred 
fine just before wanted, and the sauce added. The least 
objectionable salad-mixture is the following :— 

Salad Dressing. 

Two saltspoonfuls of salt to one of pepper, and two 
table-spoonfuls of vinegar to four of salad oil. 

Cucumder, 

After the cucumber is sliced, a little salt must be 
thrown over it, and it must be allowed to stand five 
minutes, then the water which has escaped must be 
poured off, as it carries with it much of the indigestible 
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and noxious quality of the cucumber. No onion should 
be added, as it destroys the peculiar and delicious taste 
of the cucumber. The dressing may be the same as for 
salad. 

To Make FiMings, 

The cook should be particularly nice in washing cur- 
rants, which, even from the best shops, are bought with 
a lai'ge quantity of mud and offensive mixture. Nothing 
can be more disgusting than unwashed Zante currants. 
It should be remembered that this small grape, which is 
peculiar to the islands of the Levant, being little valued 
by the natives, is thrown into small round baskets for 
exportation, and trampled down firmly by the naked and 
unwashed feet of the country people. 

Suet should always be chopped, if meant to be kept 
some days, in a cool place, or it will run together in a 
greasy mass. 

Eggs should be turned every day to preserve them in 
a fresh state. This prevents the yolk, in which the vital 
principle is contained, from sinking by degrees through 
the white and coming in contact with the porous shell, 
through which the air penetrates, destroys the life, and 
addles the egg. 

The whites and yolks of eggs should always be beaten 
separately, which makes the cookery lighter. In making 
a pudding the eggs should be thoroughly mixed in, before 
the milk is added. 

Puddings should always be boiled in cloths, through 
which the water may percolate. This thoroughly minglesi 
the material, and the cookery is more certain. In a 
mould, puddings are often heavy and unwholesome. 



Fastry. 

The principal requisites for making good paste are 
cleanliness, nicety, and a properly-heated oven. A cool 
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hand, and a cool place to work in, are absolutely neces- 
sary. A light and quick touch, and a due proportion of 
the materials, with attention to neatness, and a moderate 
oven, may almost insure good pastry. 

If butter be used for making paste, the buttermilk 
must be pressed from it, and it must be formed into a 
mass of the same consistence as the paste. If suet be 
used, it must be quite fresh, freed from all skin, chopped, 
and pounded in a mortar till it resembles butter in con- 
sistence, and may be used in the same way. 

If lard be used, it must be fresh and pure; any material 
used in paste should be tasteless. 

To make paste good, a pound and a half of flour 
should be placed on the paste-board, a hole made in the 
midst, into which a little salt must be thrown, it must 
then be mixed with cold water gradually, till it becomes 
a smooth paste that will not adhere to the board. It 
must then be rolled out thin, and the butter or suet 
spread over it in a thin sheet, the paste must be folded, 
and again rolled, and more butter spread, a third time ; if 
it be required to be puff paste, a pound of butter is then 
the proportion to this quantity of flour. 

After this, the paste should lie ten minutes^ at least, 
in a cool place, before it is used. 



JBreserving. 

The cheapest, most useful, most agueeable, and most 
wholesome preserves are the old-fashioned jams, made of 
fruit boiled with the sugar, and home-made. 

The fruit must always be fresh-gathered, on a dry day, 
after the dew is off, free from dust or decay. The sugar 
should be of good quality, the common moist sugar is 
objectionable, as it is often adulterated, and always 
wasteful, from producing so much scum. 

Some fruits require a greater proportion of sugar than 
others, but it is never necessary to Uise equal weighty 
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Easpberries require the least sugar, and make tlie best 
and most wholesome preserve. Plums should have nearly 
equal weight in sugar, and must be boiled with great 
care. 

Gooseberries should be boiled half an hour before the 
sugar is added, the skins requiring a long time to dis- 
solve ; if this precaution be not taken, the jam will be 
unwholesome. 

It is advisable that all other fruits for jams should be 
boiled twenty minutes before the sugar is added; by 
this means the watery particles are evaporated, and a less 
proportion of sugar is necessair. 

The jam must be stirred with a wooden spoon as soon 
as the sugar is added, and the scum removed as it rises. 

The preserving-pan should be block-tin or brass, with 
a bow handle, to suspend it at a sufficient distance from 
the fire to prevent burning. Jams require from a quarter 
of an hour to half ar hour's boiling after the sugar is 
added, according to the kind of fruit. 

Jellies require the proportion of a pound of sugar to a 
pint of juice ; but a very short time, if any, boiling after 
the sugar is added. 

The wooden spoons, sieves, or strainers used for 
preserving, should be kept for that purpose, as every- 
thing should be clean and pure used in this delicate 
preparation. 

The jam-pots should stand uncovered for two days, 
then thin papers soaked in brandy should be laid over 
them. Tne outer cover of writing-paper should be 
dipped in white of egg, put tight over the jar and 
pressed down to the sides; it will adhere perfectly, 
and exclude the air better than any other mode of 
covering. 

Preserves keep best in a closet or press, which is 
quite dry and tolerably cool, and which is often opened ; 
or still better, a few narrow shelves with a wire net 
before them. This enables a careful housekeeper to keep 
f^ ppnstant watch pn the condition and the quantity of 
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preserves remaining. It is a good plan, as each jar is 
emptied, to have it wa0lie4 and returned to tlie shelf, 
bottom upwards ; the housekeeper is thus able to calculate 
, the quantity of fruit consumed. 



FicJcling, 

Many people "wiU argue that it is good economy to buy 
pickles, and certainly the cost is less than preparing them 
at home ; but recent investigations have proved that a 
vast number of the pickles sold in shops are, either from 
Cf^relessness, ignorance, or mercenary motives, prepared 
rather to poison than to be useful to the public. 

Pickles are not a npcessary of life, nor are they usually 
a wholesome addition to our diet; but if this luxury be 
required, it is certainly advisable that it should not be 
absolutely pernicious. In the first place, the vinegar 
must be boiled either in an iron or stone vessel ; the 
best plan is to use a stone jar on the hot hearth, for even 
on iron the vinegar may produce a slight oxidation. 

Pickles must also be kept in stone or in glass jars, 
never in those that are glazed earthenware, on which the 
vinegar acts dangerously. A wooden spoon must be 
used to take them out of the jars, and no metal ever 
come near them. 

Bed cabbage is the most wholesome pickle, and may 
be prepared in ^ very simple manner. % 

To Ficlde JRed Cabbage.' 

Take off the outside leaves of a good-sized red cabbage, 
quarter it, take out the stalk, shred the leaves into an 
earthenware colander, sprinkle them with salt, let the 
cabbage lie a day, sprinkle with more salt, then drain off 
the liquor, let it dry, put it into a stone jar, and cover it 
with vinegar in which an ounce of peppercorns and An 
ounce of ginger have been boiled. 
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Keeping Meat, 

It is desirable to keep meat as long as is necessary for 
it to grow tender, but care should be taken daily to 
change the positioUj that the juices may be kept flowing. 

A haunch of mutton may be kept with due care from 
four to six weeks, according to the season. It should be 
strewed over with codfse browli sugar, to give it the 
venison flavour, and turned frequently. All poultry, but 
especially turkeys and geese, are better for hanging from 
four days to a week after being killed. 

Pheasants, grouse, and partridges, are frequently kept 
for some weeks after the nominal close of the season, and 
if apparently unflt for eating may be restored by washing 
in diluted chloride of soda. Or if meat or game be kept 
too long, the unpleasant smell may be retnoved by throw- 
ing a shovelful of live coals into a pail of cold water, have 
the meat ready sewed closely up in linen, plunge it intd' 
the watef, let it retnain five mmutes ; then take it out 
imd dress it directly. 

To Preserve Meat from Taini in Hot Weaiheri 

Warm a small plate, place upon it a little creosote^ and 
then put the plate close beneath the meat as it hangs in 
the larder, with a cloth thrown over both. The vapour 
from the creosote will form an antiseptic atmosphere 
round the meat, and preserve it fresh for many days. The 
same creosote may be used for even three weeks ; and 
the smell of it is so ofiensive to flies, that they will not 
enter the larder while it remains there. 



To Fatten Fowls. 

For a few days give them bran mixed with chopped 
mutton fat; for a fortnight, if chickens, but turkeys 
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slionld be fed up for a mpntb. Geese and ducks sliould 
be put into a coop, with abundance of clean straw, a 
trough of oats and a small quantity of gravel. 



To Make Calfa-Foot Jelly. 

Whether for luxury, or for the sick at home or abroad, 
, there are few families ^where calfs-foot jelly is not re- 
quired, and every cook should be prepared to make it 
properly. In the first place, there should be a jelly-bag 
made of thick flannel, clean and ready for use. 

The gang of feet must be scalded, the hoofs removed, 
the hair closely scraped off, the feet carefully split, 
washed, and all the fat removed. Boil the feet in six 
quarts of water till reduced to half, strain it through a 
wire sieve, and when cold, remove the fat from the top. 
This forms the stock. 

When wanted, put this into a pan, with three quarters 
of a pound of sugar, the whites and shells of six eggs beat 
together, the juice of three good-sized lemons, and the 
thin outer rind of them, with a pint of sherry ; let it heat 
slowly, and boil very gently for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
but do not stir it. Take it off the fire, let it stand a 
minute or two, then pour it into the jelly-bag, which 
must be suspended near the fire, with a china bowl below 
it to receive the jelly. If not quite clear the first time^ 
run it through the bag again. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

The hoasemaid and her duties — Making fires — ^The breakfast — ^The 
bed-rooms — ^The dinner-table — Cleaning — ^Beds and curtains — 
Oandles and lamps — ^The housemaid's closet — Household linen — 
Beceipts for cleaning. 

Ik families of moderate circumstances, a maid-of-all- 
work must keep the house in order and cleanliness, as 
well as prepare the food ; but where the means can be 
afforded, it conduces to the comfort of the family, and 
secures the work being properly done, to keep a servant 
for each separate duty ; a cook and housemaid at least 
are usually employed in the families of the middle 
classes. 

In order that the housemaid should be fitted for her 
office, she must have a real taste for cleanliness, order, 
and neatness. She should be tidy in her appearance and 
civil in her manners. With these qualifications she will 
certainly obtain good wages, and be duly valued in her 
situation. 

The duties of a housemaid, though numerous, are not 
fatiguing, and if performed at the right time, and in a 
proper manner, are not perplexing. Mrs. Hamilton's three 
grand rules for smoothing household labours will form 
an excellent guide for her, and ought to be conspicuously 
placed in the offices of every house. 

1. Do everything in its proper time.' 

2. Keep everything to its proper use. 

3. Put everything in its proper place. 

These rules are as useful to mistresses as to servants, 
and should be enforced in the parlour as well as in the 
kitchen. 

If a regular housemaid be employed, it is her duty to 
keep the rooms in perfect order and cleanliness ; but, in 
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the first place, she should enter on a weU-arranged house ; 
in the next, she should be allowed proper time for her 
work, and have every requisite to complete it, — brushes, 
pails, dusters, &c., or it cannot be expected it should be 
well done ; and lastly, every one should aid the scheme of 
order, by being orderly. Before the family leave the 
room at night, books and work should be put into their 
proper receptacles, and as little litter as possible left of 
scattered threads, pencil shavings or torn papers ; and if 
written papers should be carelessly left lying about, no 
one has a right to be greatly irritated if the housemaid 
should have burnt them: unless special orders should 
have been given her to take care of all such papers. 

A housemaid must necessarily rise very early; she 
can never recover, during the day, a half-hour lost in the 
morning, and in regular families she is usually allowed to 
go to bed early. 

The first duty is to make ready the room in which the 
family breakfast, as the cook is expected to take the 
charge of the kitchen, door-passage, and offices. She 
must begin with the fire-grate, which, in summer, only 
requires to be dusted, the hearth swept, and the bars 
rubbed; the hearth-rug should previously have been 
removed to be shaken. 

If it be weather to require a fire, she should spread 
a coarse cloth over the carpet before it, bring in the 
coals and faggots, and the box containing the black lead 
and brushes, dusters, leathers, and emery cloth, and 
putting on a pair of thick leather gloves, kept for the 
purpose, begin her work. 

The ashes and cinders must be first removed from the 
grate, and carried away, except the larger cinders, which 
are to be laid aside with the coals to lay the fire. 

The grate being swept clean out, she should proceed 
to lay the fire, which is commonly done by placing sticks 
or faggots of wood at the bottom of the grate with a 
small quantity of shavings or paper to catch the fire 
easily. Above the sticks, coals and cinders must be 
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Hghtly piled to leave spaces for the air to force the flame 
through ; the pieces of coal should be about the size of 
an egg. The window must then be opened to meike a 
draught, and the fire be lighted; by this means the 
smoke is carried immediately up the chimney, and does 
not fall about the room on the books and furniture. If 
the family come down early and expect to see a brisk 
fire, a thin sheet of tin to place on the bars, before the 
chimney, to increase the draught, will soon cause it to 
bum up. 

But as a matter of economy, if the housemaid can 
light the fire an hoiur before the family descend, we can 
unhesitatingly recommend the following plan. 



Economic Mode of LigJtting a Mre. 

Line the bottom of the grate with a sheet of coarse 
brown paper. !Pill the grate with coals nearly to the 
top, placing the large coals at the front, the back may be 
all small ones. Then lay over them some sticks or other 
kindling, and a few large cinders and fresh coals loosely 
over the sticks. Light the kindling, the cinders will 
soon ignite, the coals below will be heated and give out 
gas, which will take fire in passing through the cinders, 
and leave very little smoke to pass up the chimney. This 
fire, if not stirred, will bum for six or seven hours, with- 
out consuming the coals. 

A housemaid should never be allowed to light fires by 
carrying fire from room to room on a fire-shovel. It is a 
wasteful, slovenly, and dangerous practice. 

After lighting the fire the carpet must be swept. In 
some houses a carpet-broom is used daily, but this cer- 
tainly wears the carpet. It is sufficient generally, after 
collecting all the threads and scraps lying on it, to 
scatter over it some damp tea leaves, which have been 
soaked well in water and dried to discharge the colour, and 
then to sweep it with a clean hair broom, a process less 
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injurious to the carpet than the continual scrubbing. 
During this operation dust-covers should be thrown over 
the sofas, the tables which contain books or other loose 
articles, and the fronts of the bookcases. 

Then the sofas and chairs must be thoroughly dusted, 
and the tables rubbed with oil, or such furniture-polish 
as the mistress of the house may order. The books, 
mirrors, pictures, china, and curtains must be dusted 
with a light dusting-brush of soft hair or feathers. 
Every spot on the wood-WQrk of the windows or wainscot 
must be washed off; and if any dust or mark on the 
glass of the windpws be seen it should be removed ; and 
once a week the windows should be regularly cleaned. 

After this, such passages and steps as the housemaid 
has the charge of may be cleaned, and the stair-carpets 
dusted before the family descend to breakfast. 

In a small establishment the housemaid has next to lay 
the doth for breakfast, arrange the table, and bring in all 
that is needed. She must not forget a knife, fork, and 
spoon for each person, bread-knives, carving-knives, if 
. meat is on the table, butter-knife, and a spoon for each 
egg-cup ; besides salt-cellars and cruets. When all are 
ready she will take in the tea-kettle or urn, toast, and all 
other materials for breakfast, which the cook will have 
made ready. 

When tne family are seated at breakfast the principal 
work of the housemaid commences — the work of the 
bedrooms. She must have a clean apron for making the 
beds, that no grey line round the mattress may mark her 
operation. 

She should first, if it is not already done, throw up 
the windows, fasten back the curtains, tmd turn down 
the bed-clothes over two chairs placed to receive them 
at the foot of the bed. After this she should remove all 
the slops, and with hot water wash and clean all the ves- 
sels in the room. The slop-pail must be carried away, 
and emptied at once, not left standing in the passage, 
where some one might fall over it. 
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She must then bring two water-cans filled with soflb 
water for the jugs, and spring-water for the ewers, taking 
care to empty the remaining water in them before they 
are refilled. The towels mnst be changed, and the 
washing apparatus put in complete order. 

The next employment is to make the bed, which must 
be well shaken and turned ; if the mattress is over the 
bed it must be removed to allow the bed to be shaken, 
and then placed evenly upon it again ; the bolster and 
pillow must also be well shaken. The under-blanket 
and sheet must be smoothly spread and tucked in 
before the bolster and pillows are replaced. Then 
the remainder of the clothes must be spread with care, 
the bed-curtains neatly folded and turned up at the 
head, and a cover thrown over all till the room be swept. 

After sweeping the floor, it is a good plan to pass a 
mop rather damp under the bed, drawers, or presses, to 
collect the dust. The dressing-table must then be well 
dusted and arranged, the mirrors rubbed, and the loose 
carpets carried out, shaken, and replaced ; and, if it be a 
patt of the housemaid's duty, she must fold and put by 
the night-dress, or any clothes left out. Then drawing 
down the sun-blinds carefully, so that they may not 
blow about to break the window, she must remove all 
her brushes and pails, and proceed to another room, as 
it is the best plan to finish each room completely beforo 
commencing with the next. 

There will be generally another sitting-room to clean 
and set in order before^the common morning work of the 
housemaid is completed; after which she will have to 
clean and make ready all the lamps and candlesticks that 
may be needed at night. 

It is also her duty to attend to the fires during the 
day in winter ; they should be punctually replenished at 
stated hours, for nothing is so unpleasant and incon- 
venient as to have the fire to re-light when the family 
are in the room. 

The principal bed-room work is completed by going 
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round to eacli room in the evening to empty the slops, 
take fresh water to the jugs and ewers, shut the windows, 
draw the curtains, if it be the custom, turn the bed down 
neatly, arrange the dressing-table, lay out the night- 
clothes, and make ready the night-lights, if required. 

Where there are only two servants, the housemaid 
must always appear neatly dressed during the day to 
attend the door, show visitors to the drawing-rodm, and 
answer the bells. She will also have to lay the cloth and 
wait at dinner. 

At least a quarter of an hour before dinner she must 
take in her dinner-tray, and set it down on the side- 
board. She must dust the table, and spread the cloth 
smoothly, the right side uppermost, place the knives and 
forks round at proper distances, and a napkin, neatly 
folded, containing the bread, with each. The salt-cellars 
must stand at the comers, or if the table be long, one for 
each two persons. Then the carving-knives and. forks at 
the top and bottom, with gravy-spoons, and at the sides, 
if there be many dishes ; spoons at proper distances, and 
also with each person's knife and fork. The soup-ladle 
and fish-slice, if both are needed^ at the top and bottom. 
A water-bottle, with tumbler, glasses, should stand at 
each corner, and if it be usual in the family, a wine- 
glass and ale-glass at the right hand of each knife and 
fork. 

The wine-decanters for dinner are usually placed at the 
sides or the comers, not too near the edge. 

The side-board is for the plate, glass, ale-bottles or 
wine, the dessert-knives, Ac, all set out neatly. 

A side-table, covered with a cloth, must contain the 
cold plates, knife-tray, spoon-tray, the cruet-stand, bread- 
basket, or anything that may be called for during 
dinner. 

When the dinner is ready to serve, each dish must be 
brought in covered, then the hot plates must be placed 
round, the chairs set, and dinner announced. The servant 
must stand at the side to hand the plates, always remem- 
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bering to cany the plate with the left hand, and give it 
on the left side of the person. 

She must be always watchful to chanse the plates, 
knives, Ac-., when net^ssary, or to pour out ale or wine 
when called for. 

After the dinner is concluded, if dessert has to be put 
on the table, it must be cleared as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, but always quietly, the cloth must be turned up by 
the edges, and carried away to be shaken. Then the des- 
sert, the plates, knives and forks, and decanters, must be 
set on, and two glasses to each person placed round, after 
which the maid leaves the room ; and if she have time, 
^nd is kindly disposed, will assist the cook by washing 
the glasses, spoons, and forks, or putting by the remaiaa 
of the dinner. 

The housemaid will have to take tea into the room, 
after which she will have time for needle^work, as it is 
usually expected, if the household duties are not very 
heavy, that she should look over and repair the bed-linen, 
turn sheets when necessary, and sort the clothes for, and 
from, the laundress. 

Once a week in the country, and, twice a week in 
London, it is necessary to have a cleaning, more effectual 
than the usual daily dusting. This requires the house- 
maid to rise an hoiur earlier than usual, and where there 
is harmony in the kitchen, the cook usually lends her 
aid. 

In the first place the chairs and tables shoidd be 
removed from the common sitting-room, the carpets, if 
there be not time to take up and shake them, should be 
scrubbed with the carpet-broom, or washed as afterwards 
directed. The curtains, if moreen, must be well brushed, 
the windows cleaned, the paint washed, the brass about 
the doors polished, the books, china, and small ornaments 
carefully dusted, the mahogany rubbed, and no particle 
^f dust left in the room. 

The stair-carpets should be taken up and shaken, and 
the stairs scpure4 before the family come down; the 
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carpets must be replaced afler the stairs are dry, at some 
convenient time during the morning. 

The bed-rooms should have the same thorough clean- 
ing, and may be drj-rubbed, but should never be 
scoured if thej are to be used for sleeping in the same 
night. 

Where there are only two servants, it is advisable to 
clean the bed-rooms on one day, the sitting-rooms on 
another, and the kitchen and offices on a third, that 
the family may not be disturbed or neglected in the 
confusion. 

After the work is over, eveiything which has been used 
should be restored at once to its proper place, that it may 
readily be found when wanted. 

It would be well if servants and mistresses would 
always remember how much time and temper might be 
spared by attention to neatness and order. It is always 
easier to keep a room clean than to make it clean. 

Ko process can sufficiently dry a bed-room that has 
been scoured, to render it safe to sleep in, under twenty- 
four hours ; — coughs, colds, rheumatisms, and a host of 
diseases, may arise from neglect of this rule. The 
absence of any one of a family from home may afford 
opportunity for this rarely-needed operation ; or if this 
does not occur, another room should oe occupied for one 
night. 

Spare beds should always be kept well aired, either by 
being slept on at least once a week by a clean maid- 
servant, by lighting a £re as often in the room, and ez- 
Eosing the beds and mattresses to it, or by placing them 
eneath the beds usually occupied. 

Blankets should always be washed before being put 
away for the summer; they may always be kept well 
aired by spreading them straight between the bed and 
mattress when not in use. Blankets of large size and of 
the best quality are the most convenient and, in the end, 
the cheapest. 

Bed-ticks should be opened every third year, the tick 
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well dusted, and if needed, washed ; then the inside 
should be rubbed with white soap, not with wax, which 
is apt to crack, peel off, and allow the feathers to work 
out ; and in case of washing, the wax makes a stain, but 
the soap is useful. Before the feathers are returned to 
the tick, they must be cleaned and dressed. 

The hair mattresses will require new covers, and the 
hair' dusting and loosening once in three years ; and if 
the edges are worn, and look shabby before that time, 
long pieces of ticking or brown holland may be basted 
over the sides, and neatly finished with the edge binding, 
which will make them look respectable at a small expense. 

Sheets should have a narrow tape hemmed round each 
corner for a quarter of a yard, to prevent them from 
being ravelled out in drying. ' 

Though warming beds is now much reprehended as an 
unwholesome practice, it is still used in many famiUes. 
In such houses we would advise the warming-pan should 
be large and should shut close, with no air-holes, that the 
sulphurous smoke from the coals may not escape. The 
cinders placed in it should be hot and bright ; the pan 
should be quickly passed through the bed with one hand, 
whilst with the other the bed-clothes should be raised to 
allow the vapour to escape that may arise from any slight 
moisture on the clothes; the pillows should also be 
warmed, and the night-dress, if there be no fire in the 
room. 

If any of the family keep late hours, it is unkind to 
keep a hard-worked housemaid up for the purpose of 
warming the bed. This may be avoided by having a bed- 
tin, filled with boiling water, and covered with fiannel, 
placed in the bed by the servant before she goes to her 
own room. At any hour it will only be necessary to 
move this tin about a little to have the whole bed com- 
fortably warm. The water will remain hot for many 
hours, and if left at the foot of the bed under the clothes, 
will keep the feet quite warm. 

Above all things, the housemaid must be careful to put 
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well-aired linen on a bed. Many lives have been sacri- 
ficed by negligence of this rule. The sheets should even 
be toasted before the fire before they are placed clean on 
the beds. 

Large sheets of paper pasted together, and laid over 
the head or tester of a bed, receive the dust, and can be 
easily taken off to remove the accumulated dirt. 

In each sleeping-room, in the cook's closet, and in the 
housemaid's closet, there should be hung a strong, coarse 
linen bag, drawn with broad tape, to contain the clothes 
for the laundry. In many well-regulated families each 
individual, mistress, daughters, and servants, makes out 
her own washing list ; the cook that of the table linen, 
but the housemaid that of the household linen, and also 
the clothes of the gentlemen of the family. 

Moreen beds or curtains never look handsome after 
dyeing ; but a careful housemaid may preserve them fresh 
and clean by constantly dusting them with a clean brush, 
or a goose's wing, and they may be occasionally cleaned 
by being scattered over with bran, and then rubbed with 
a piece of clean old flannel, the bran and the flannel both 
to be changed when they look dirty. 

In putting down stairs carpeting it is a good plan to 
have a long slip of brown paper put underneath the 
carpet over the edge of each step. It should be nearly 
as long as the carpet is wide. This prevents the friction 
against the wood, and makes the carpet last much longer. 
These carpets should always be longer than the flight of 
steps requires, the surplus folded in at each end, to enable 
the housemaid to change the part that comes to the edge 
of the step every time she puts it down. 

Woollen articles should be taken out and aired in 
summer, but not in the open air, to keep them free from 
damp or moths. 

Cedar-lined presses or drawers preserve clothes effec- 
tually from moths; but hair trunks, unless constantly 
dusted, are soon infested by them. * 

The housemaid must be careful, when she sets up the 
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candles for nigbt, to make them fit the sockets, by placing 
a narrow, slip of paper round, which should not appear 
above the socket ; the wicks should be cut a convenient 
length for lighting, and if required to be lighted in haste, 
it is better to touch the wick with spirits of wine some 
time before they are wanted, which will cause them to 
ignite instantly. 

Candles and lamps should always be lighted with a 
long match, which must be held to the side of the wick, 
not over the top. 

If wax candles become soiled, they may be cleaned by 
rubbing them with a clean flannel, dipped in spirits of 
wine. 

In the housemaid's closet, besides the pails, brushes, 
and materials for cleaning, it is convenient to have a low 
set of steps, for the purpose of reaching curtains and the 
upper shelves of bookcases, which require dusting ; and, 
if m the country, a small tool-chest will be found very 
useful, and may be bought for a moderate price. It 
should contain two or three hammers and chisels of 
different sizes, two screw-drivers, a pair of pincers, with 
a good supply of screws, nails, and tacks of different sizes, 
arranged in separate divisions. t 

A press or chest of drawers in this closet, or in the 
store-room, should con tain the household linen,of which the 
housemaid should keep an inventory, and have the charge 
of looking it over before it goes to the washing, and after 
it is returned; not only to ascertain that nothing is 
missing, but to iuspect the condition, and, if necessary, 
to repair anything that may need it ; to turn the sheets 
when they become thin, or if they or the table-cloths are 
too much worn to be used, to cut them up, with the 
sanction of the mistress, into tea-towels, dusters, or 
dish-cloths. 

Sheets may be turned twice : first^ the sides into the 
middle ; then, the ends into the middle : this should 
always be done before they get very thin. In mending, 
if it be necessary to graft a piece upon the sheet, it must 
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first be washed, lest it should shrink in the patch. The 
piece must be perfectly straight, and large enough to 
extend as far as the original linen is at all thin. 

The stock of sheets should be at least three pairs for 
each bed, of difierent qualities. The sheeting linen is 
usuallj made wide enough to be without seam, except 
the very fine Holland, which should be seamed finely and 
dosely up the middle. A sheet should be from three 
yards to three yards and a half in length, and should 
have broad hems at the ends to prevent it being torn. 

Pillow-cases and bolster-cases should in number match 
the sheets. Each pillow-case should be a yard and quarter 
in length, finished with a broad hem, with buttons and 
button-holes, or they should be basted to secure them on 
the pillow, which is the neatest plan. 

Bed-room towels should be of huckaback, one yard in 
length. Of these there should be at least two dozen 
for each regular member of the family, besides the stock 
for visitors. 

It is cominon now to place in bed-rooms the long, 

rough Turkish towels, used for friction. These should 

never be wrung or squeezed when washed, but passed 

^through the rinsing-water, hung up immediately, and 

dried quickly. They must not be mangled or ironed. 

For the cleaning the bed-rooms, the housemaid should 
also have a good stock of old linen, or coarse, white 
calico dusters, always neatly hemmed. Paint-cloths of 
the same kind, coarse brown linen pail-cloths, old flannel 
rubbers, and wash-leathers. 

Por the table there must be table-cloths and napkins 
proportioned to the number of the family and the 
company usually seen. 

If the means will permit it, it is always advisable for 
a good housewife to keep up a considerable stock of 
household linen ; it is a great convenience in the emer- 
gency of unexpected visitors, and a great comfort in 
sickness, and it does not suffer either in durability or ii^ 
fashion from keeping. 
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HomeBpim linen, unbleached, may usually be depended 
on as being truly made of flax. The colour is an objec- 
tion to employing it for sheets, and it certainly is not so 
agreeable to the eye as the Irish or Holland bleached 
linen. But a due care in washing and exposing it to the 
air soon produces the desirable whiteness, and it will 
• be found much more durable than the highly-stiffened, 
artificially-whitened linens, which, after washing, very 
often show the cotton which has been mixed with the flax 
in the manufacture. 

Household linen should all be marked with permanent 
ink, with the name, the number, and the year it was 
made ; except table-cloths and table-napkins, which look 
much better marked with white cotton in small eyelet- 
holes. 

When the linen is brought in from the washing, the 
housemaid must place it in the presses, so that it may 
be used in regular rotation, the last used being always 
placed at the bottom of the heap, and the next used from 
the top. She must be specially careful that it is put by 
well aired, and that the press or closet in which it is kept 
be frequently opened to admit the air. 

Carpets made to fit round a bed should not be joined, 
or they are liable to be torn in shaking. Each piece 
should be properly sloped to fit at the corners, but left 
open. 

When new sun-blinds are made for windows, it must 
be remembered, that the selvages, which are always con- 
tracted, must be cut oflj and the linen hemmed, or the 
blinds will roll unequally. They should always be six or 
eight inches longer than necessary, to allow for the 
shrinking in washing ; the surplus may be rolled round 
the roller, and the top of the blind should be secured 
to it by common upholsterers' paste ; this is better than 
tacks, which rust with the damp, and cause iron-moulds, 
or than sewing, which is liable to be torn out, and to 
tear the linen. 

If a table-cloth or napkin be stained with fruit or 
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Tv'ine, common salt should be rubbed over it before it 
dries, and suffered to remain; it will then disappear 
after washing. 

It is very neat and saves much trouble, to have stairs 
painted stone-colour ; the carpets always show off much 
better, and the paint only requires occasional washing 
with cold water. 

As the carpet of a common sitting-room is generally 
most worn immediately before a sofa, it is a good plan 
to have an extra piece of carpet put down loose in 
that place, which, with care, may be so arranged as not 
to be obvious. 

Small-sized dusters and small pieces of leather are 
liable to be mislaid or thrown away ; it is good economy 
to have them a tolerably large size. 

Pewter should never be cleaned with any mixture of 
water : sweet-oil and whiting, well rubbed off, and dried 
before the lire, is the best polish. 

Bed-linen should be frequently changed during the 
summer weather. Perhaps the most economical mode of 
effecting this necessary comfort is, to have one clean 
upper sheet for each bed every week, transferring the 
upper sheet previously used, and removing the lower one. 
In winter this might be done gnce a fortnight. This is 
as long as it is conducive to health and comfort for the 
linen to be used. 

If a drop of grease fall from the candle on the bed- 
linen when clean, it may be removed by using a piece 
of magnesia in the lump. It must be dipped in clean 
water and rubbed over the spot till a paste is formed ; 
when dry^ it may be rubbed off, the stain will hav» 
entirely disappeared. 



A good Furniture Oil, 

Put one pound of bees'-wax, a quarter of a pound of 
soap, and two ounces of pearl-ash, ii^to one gallon o^ 
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water, and boil it till the whole i3 dissolved. Let it 
stand to cool, and then spread a little over the furniture 
with a painter's brush, and polish it with flannel. 



5b Clean Chintz-covered Sofas, Sfc, 

If the covers of sofas and chairs are dirty, they may be 
cleaned without being removed, by first washing them 
over with warm water and soap, rubbed over them with 
a flannel. Then before they are dry sponge them over 
with a strong solution of salt and water, in which a 
small quantity of bullocks'-gall has been mixed. Open 
the windows of the room and allow them to dry per- 
fectly, and colours and freshness will be restored. 



Mattresses, 

An excellent material for filling mattresses is the dry 
fallen leaves of the beech, which are elastic, have a 
pleasant smell, and can be shaken out of the cover and 
renewed every autumn without expense. 



To Clean Carpets, 

The carpet of a common sitting-room should be taken 
up once a month or once in six weeks, hung over a line, 
and beaten with a stick on both sides ; if in the country, 
to draw it over a grass-plot and shake it well clears out 
the dust effectually. It may be rubbed with a damp 
flannel before it is put down to freshen the colours. 

But once or twice a year all the carpets which are 
marked by spots of grease must undergo a cleansing 
process, with a paste composed of pounded magnesia and 
fuller's earth, equal quantities, mixed with boiling 
water, and spread over the spots when as hot as pos- 
sible. It should be suffered to dry for twenty-four 
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hours, and then be brushed off, when the grease will be 
entirely absorbed by the paste. 

If the colours of the carpet be faded, a washing liquid 
must be made of an ounce of soap and a drachm of 
soda, dissolved in two gallons of boiling water. When 
sufficiently cool to be used, it must be rubbed over the 
carpet with a clean flannel till all the dirt disappears, 
and before it dries, again rubbed with another flanuel, 
dipped in clean hot water : the flannel must be wrung 
tight and passed over every part of the carpet to imbibe 
as much moisture as possible. The windows of the room 
must be opened and the carpet allowed to become per- 
fectly dry. After this it must be again scoured over 
with a mixture of ox-gall and clean water, which will 
entirely renovate a carpet that is not really worn. 



To Clean Moorcloths. 

Floorcloths may be cleaned with the magnesia mixture, 
only milk- warm, followed by the warm water, in the same 
manner as carpets. They should be rubbed with a dry 
flannel till nearly dried, then again wet over with a ^onge 
dipped in milk, and immediately dried and rubbed with 
a flannel till the polish is restored. This is a process 
much to be preferred to rubbing the cloth with wax, 
which leaves it sticky and liable to attract dust. Very 
hot water should never be used to a floorcloth, as it 
brings off the paint. 



To Clean FamU 

The dust should always be taken off paint with a feather* 
brush or very soft dusting-brush; it should never be 
rubbed with cloths. If the dust adheres it must be 
washed with a sponge dipped in warm water in which a 
little soda has been dissolved, and dried immediately 
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with a soft linen cloth. If wbite paint be not varnished, 
it may be cleaned with a paste of whiting and warm 
water, rubbed on with a flannel, and washed off imme- 
diately with dean water and dried with a soft cloth. 
Soap should not be used, as it injures the paint. 

To Clean IBrrors. 

The greatest care should be taken, in cleaning a mirror, 
to use only the softest articles lest the glass should be 
scratched. It should first be dusted with a feather 
brush, then washed over with a sponge dipped in spirits 
of wine to remove the fly spots. After this it should be 
, dusted with powder-blue in a thin muslin bag, and finally 
polished with an old silk handkerchief. 

To Clem Foliahed Steel. 

If the polished steel of the fire-irons or fenders be 
rubbed every morning with leather they will not become 
dull or rusty. But if rust has been suffered to arise, it 
must be immediately removed by covering the steel 
with sweet oil, and allowing it to remain on for two days. 
It must then be sprinkled over with finely powdered 
unslaked lime, and rubbed with a polishing leather till 
the rust disappears.^ Great care must be taken not to 
scratch the steel. 

To Clean a Mdrhle Ckmney-piece, 

A, mixture of equal quantities of ox-gaU and soap-suds 
with a small quantity of spirits of turpentine should be 
made into a paste with a little pipe-clay. This paste 
must be spread over the marble and left to dry for 
twenty-four hours. It must then be rubbed off with 
soft linen and the marble will be found bright and 
clean. 
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To jPolish Oak Floors or Wainscot. 

In some old houses the beautiful oak floors, wainscots, 
and balusters are still kept polished by the housemaids 
This is accomplished by the oak being first washed with 
ale, then rubbed with bees'-wax, and afterwards polished 
with long-handled heavy polishing brushes, and very 
fine brown sand. 



To Clean JEreneh-polished Furniture, 

A mixture should be made of a pint of cold-drawn 
Unseed oil and an ounce of spirits of salt in three quar- 
ters of a pint of cold spring-water. This will require to 
be well blended and shaken up whenever it is necessarv 
to use it. It should be rubbed over the furniture with 
soft linen, allowed to remain a few minutes, and then 
rubbed off with a clean old silk handkerchief. 



To JBemove Inh'Stains from Mahogany. 

A little salts of lemon should be rubbed over the 
place, and then rubbed off with a cloth dipped in hot 
water. This is less likely to leave s^ white mark than the 
application of solution of vitriol; but should not be 
allowed to remain long on the wood. 



To PoUsJi Mahogany. 

For polishing mahogany furniture the most simple 
and efficacious application is linseed oil, the most valua- 
ble preservative of furniture, because when exposed to 
the air it has a tendency to harden. 

The common way of using it is to smear it over the 
furniture with a soft cloth, and after a few minutes wipe 
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it away witb another cloth, after which a third ruhber 
must be used, and the furniture polished vigorously for 
some time. This operation should be repeated once a 
week, and in a short time the furniture will have an 
imperyious gloss, equal to Prench polish. 

Another receipt well recommended is — Take an ounce 
of yellow rosin, tind a pint of raw linseed oil, melting the 
rosin, and mixing it by degrees with the oil. The tables 
must be washed clean and dried before this mixture is 
used, in the same way as the preceding one. 

A third composition, which has more recently been 
employed, is — EDcdf a pound of white wax and two ounces 
of yellow rosin melted slowly, and then mingled by 
degrees with as much spirits of turpentine as will render 
it easy to spread. All these compositions require great 
rubbing to produce the polish. 



To Preserve Woollens^ Moreen Curiains, or Furs, from 

Moths. 

.The air should be frequently let in to the press oi; 
closet in which these articles are kept, but it is an error 
to hang them in the open air to be exposed to the sun, 
as the moths then get in and deposit their eggs. They 
should be taken out and brushed occasionally, and then 
wrapped in linen, and put away in shelves or drawers, 
with some cuttings of j&ussia leather or pieces of cam- 
phor near them, the pleasantest.plan for expelling the 
moths. 

To JPolish Brass. 

It is usual to clean brass with a preparation of oxalic 
acid ; but the danger of allowing such a deadly poison to 
be brought into the house deters many families from 
using it. Brass may usually be kept clean by rubbing 
with rotten-stone mixed with sweet oil, and burnishing 
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with leather; and it may be polished to look very 
brilliant bv rubbing on it a paste of finely-powdered 
sal-ammoniac and warm water, and when dry, burnishing 
with fine whiting. 



To Clean Oandleatieka. 

The pieces of candle must first be carefully taken out, 
and put into the tin candle-box for kitchen consumption ; 
then with a small wooden knife kept for the purpose the 
socket should be cleared, and boiling water poured over 
it, which will carry off all the grease without injury to 
the candlestick ; it must be immediately wiped with the 
proper cloth. Then, if silver or plated, clean with the 
usual plate-powder ; if japanned, a little powdered whiting 
sprinkled over and rubbed off will be sufficient. The 
snuffers must be emptied and cleaned in the same way. 
The cloths and leathers should never be used for 
anything else. 

Lamps require much care and attention, but vaiy so 
much in kind, that no specific directions can be given. 
All that is necessary is, that the servant who cleans them 
should be made perfectly to understand the mode of 
managing and of cleaning them, and then be required to 
attend to them carefully. 



To Detect Dampness in Beds. 

It is impossible, in a well-regulated family, that such a 
disgraceful negligence as a damp bed should occur ; but 
if visiting in a slovenly household, or at a strange inn, it is 
always a good precaution to order the bed to be warmed, 
and as soon as the pan is removed, place under the clothes 
an inverted glass tumbler ; after it has remained two or 
three minutes, take it out, and if the glass be clear and 
dry, the bed may be safely slept in ; but if the glass be 
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covered with condensed steam, it is best, in a Mend's 
house, to draw the sheets off the bed, and sleep without 
them; in an inn, the bell should be rung, the danger 
pointed out, and well-aired sheets insisted on. Nothing 
should ever tempt anj one to risk sleeping in a 
suspected bed. 

lb JPrevent Bug9. 

In old honses and in thickly-populated towns, there is 
imminent danger of getting these disgusting insects into 
the rooms, and once having taken possession, it requires 
a regular siege to overcome and banish them. 

Among several well-recommended modes of prevent- 
ing their entrance, we give the following ; but it must 
always be recollected that perfect cleaidiness is abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent or to arrest their first 
approach. 

The following simple means has been found eflSca- 
cious : — Take down the curtains of the bed and windows, 
shake and brush them in the open air, lest any eggs 
should be lodged in them; then carefully examine the 
bedstead, wash it well in every part with cold soap-suds, 
and if any suspicion remains, brush every part of the 
wood with spirits of wine, in which camphor has been 
freely dissolved. Even the hangings may be wetted 
safely with this simple application, which should be kept 
in a corked bottle, and used every week durmg the 
summer season. 

Another plan is to take the bedstead to pieces, and 
brush it over, as well as the wood-work of the room, the 
mattresses, and even the walls, with spirit of turpentine 
and spirit of wine, equal parts ; this effectually destroys 
insects and eggs, but it is impossible to sleep in a 
room so saturated with turpentine, without the health 
suffering. 

We have seen them driven from a room by paintings 
over every part of the bed, filling up every crevice with 
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paint, not only all the wood-work of the room, but even 
the boards of the floor. 

It is a remarkable fact that these sagacious insects 
prefer, to make their bloody feast on a stranger rather 
than the usual inhabitants of. the house, and a visitor to 
a bug-haunted house is a certain victim. 

The best personal protection against their attacks is 
to wear a cutting of Eussia leather tied round the throat 
when sleeping in a suspected bed. 



To Destroy jBlach Beetles. 

The common house beetle is a great annoyance in a 
clean kitchen, and very destructive, if not kept down. 
Common red wafers are greedily eaten by them, and 
supposed to poison them. Boiling water poured into their 
holes, or still better, unslaked lime placed in the holes, 
are good means of extirpating them ; but assuredly the 
only certain method is to fill np every hole and crevice 
entirely with fresh mortar. 

To Clean Hair'hrushes. 

Put a small piece of soda or a spoonful of pearlash into 
a basin of warm water, have a piece of sponge fastened 
to the end of a stick, dip it into the solution, and wash 
the brush with it, passing it, if necessary, through the 
bristles. Then pour over it clean cold water to rinse it, 
and place it to dry in the pun, with the face downward, 
that the wood or ivory at the back may not be wetted. 

Tb Bemove Stopjpers from Bottles. 

A glass stopper frequently becomes fixed in a decanter 
or toilet-bottle. It may be removed by dipping a long 
slip of flannel in boiling water, winding it round the 
neck of the bottle, and pulling it quickly backward 
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and forward till the friction has heated the glass and 
caused it to expand, when the stopper may be easily 
taken out. 



5b Bemove Stains from Silver Spoons. 

Silver spoons frequently become stained when used for 
certain medicines. These stains may be removed by 
rubbing the spoon over with a piece of linen dipped in 
sulphuric acid, then washing it in soap and water, and 
cleaning it; in the usual manner. 

To JPr event Water'pvpes from Freezing. 

Qg^qv every exposed part of the pipes with hay or 
straw bands, and during the night leave the tap a littlo 
open, so that the water may be kept running, which 
will prevent it freezing. A pail or tub must be left 
under the tap. 

To Destroy Some Mies, 

To destroy these troublesome and destructive insects, 
without poison, it is only needful to mix a teaspoonful 
of ground black pepper, and two teaspoonfuls of coarse 
moist sugar, with a little cream to make it into a 
paste, and spread it on a plate in any room infested 
by the flies. 

To Cement BroJcen Cfhina, 

Some quicklime must be beaten into very fine powder, 
and then sifted through muslin ; the edges of the china 
intended to be joined must be brushed over with 
white of egg, then the powder must be dusted over the 
egg, and the edges united. This cement will fix them 
perfectly. 
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. CHAPTEE VI. 

The laundry — The advantages and disadvantagefl of washing at 
home — Preparations — ^Modes of washing white and coloured 
clothes, flannels, blankets — Starch — Ironing — T welvetrees* 
washing mixture — Shirt-fronts, counterpanes, laces, dresses, and 
swansdown. 

TowK families will rarely submit to the inconveniences 
of a laundry on the establishment ; but country-houses 
are never without this useful appendage, and a well- 
instructed, steady laundrymaid can always obtain a 
comfortable place, with good wages. 

In large houses the laundry is usually apart from the 
rest of the offices, divided into washing, drying, and 
ironing rooms, commodiously fitted with useful appli- 
ances, and plentifully supplied with water. 

In the houses of the middle classes it frequently hap- 
pens that the washing must be performed in the back- 
kitchen, and accomplished by one of two servants, while 
the other does all the household work. We have heard 
of families where there was only one maid-of-all-work, 
who, having the necessary convenience, have thought it 
economy to pay this servant additional wages on condi- 
tion that she should undertake the washing without 
assistance. In this case the washing was done once a 
month, the servant rising early and working late, while 
the mistress herself did the household work. It was 
commenced on Eriday, that the Sunday might intervene 
for a rest, and was usually finished on Tuesday. 

We have been told that in a small family a saving of 
from fifteen to twenty pounds a year was effected by this 
plan, rather than sending the washing to a laundress. 
But it is still a question whether this saving compensated 
for the trouble, anxiety, neglected duties, and discomtbrtfii 
of four days in every month. 
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It is less questionable when there are two or more 
servants, and the means of accomplishing the work with- 
out much inconvenience. Then, there should be a large 
copper, from which hot water can be plentifully supplied, 
and in which the household linen may be boiled. A 
closet or press should also be appropriated for tubs, 
baskets, clothes-lines and pegs, irons, ironing-blankets, 
and everything appertaining to the laundry, to be kept 
solely for this purpose. 

"Where a piece of ground can* be conveniently set apart 
for a bleach-ground, posts should be fixed at proper dis- 
tances, from which strong horse-hair lines, which are the 
most durable, can be stretched when needed for drying 
the clothes, which must be attached to them by cleft 
wooden pegs. 

But in small houses where there is no bleach-ground, 
moveable posts are usually raised in a garden or some 
neighbouring paddock when needed ; these posts should 
be painted to preserve them, and when brought away, 
should be carefully placed under cover. 

There should be a sufficient number of tubs provided 
for the various operations, particularly large tubs for the 
linen to be soaked in for many hours. 

Small wooden troughs are ^usually made in the washing- 
tubs to hold the soap ; but if the tubs are without this 
convenieiioe, the washerwoman must have small wooden 
bowls for the soap. 

Never allow the women washing to take spirit or any 
strong stimulant when at work, neither should they have 
tea frequently. Let them have a good, plentiful dinner 
while at work, and a meat supper when the day's labour 
is concluded, with a reasonable quantity of ale or porter, 
but no gin. It is absolutely sinful to encourage the 
poor and ignorant in the dangerous practice of taking 
spirit. 

'No washing can be properly done without an abundant 
supply of soft water ; rain water suits the best for the 
purpose if collected in clean butts or tanks. 
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It is usual to sort and arrange all tlie clothes for 
washing early on Monday, and in the evening to put all 
the linen, flannel, and uncoloured clothes into water, to 
lie all night. 

Yery early in the morning the copper must be heated 
and filled with water, into which, when boiling, must be 
mixed a pound of soap, two ounces of soda, prepared for 
washing, and a quart of water in which has been for some 
time infused half a pound of quick Ume. Then, after 
soaping the parts that look most dirty, put the white 
clothes, the bed and table linen, and towels, into the 
boiler ; let them boil for half an hour, then take them 
out, and allow them to drain a short time. 

After this, put them into tubs of water, just warm 
enough for the hand to bear, and soap any parts that 
seem still to need it ; from this they must be transferred 
into tubs of cold water, into which a little blue has been 
pressed from the flannel bag which contains it; they 
must be thoroughly rinsed, wrung, and hung out in the 
open air. 

Small muslins should be soaped and put into cold 
water the night before ; in the morning washed through 
two tolerably warm waters with white soap, taking care 
not to rub, but merely squeeze or press them. Then 
they must be squeezed through a hot lather, in which 
they must lie five minutes. After this they must be 
rinsed, first through clean warm water, then through cold 
water, in which a very small quantity of blue has been 
infused. Nothing disgraces a laundress more than very 
blue muslins. After this they may be spread on the 
grass td dry previous to starching. 

All flannels and woollen stockings should be washed 
by themselves in warm water, never in hot or boiling 
water, which causes wool to shrink. Neither should 
soap be rubbed on flannel, as this destroys the soft tex- 
ture, and makes it harsh and stifl*. The water should be 
a lather made of white soap. The rinsing-water should 
also be warm, as cold water is as injurious to flannel as 
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boiling water. It Bbould tlien be immediately sbaken 
and wrung out of the water, and pat to dry in a shady 
place, that the wet may be slowly absorbed. A laundress 
may always keep flannels soft and white by care; and 
Dotk>g sLwB her 8km more than this deparhnent of her 
duty. 

Coloured dresses also require the water to be only 
warm; hot water destroys the colour. Make a strong 
soap lather, into which you may infuse a tablespoonful 
of ox-gall. Then dip the dress in, and wash it quickly. 
After washing it through two waters, rinse it, and then 
pass it through starch-water, to which a small quantity 
of gum-water has been added. Squeeze it out, and hang 
it to dry immediately, either in a shady place or before 
the fire, but not too near. If not dried yery soon, the 
colours will run into each other, and the dress be dis- 
figured. 

"Brown Holland dresses should be washed without soap, 
first in cold water, then in lukewarm water, in which a 
small quantity of hay had been boiled half an hour, and 
the water strained from it. The dresses must be rinsed 
twice through this mixture, which presenres the brown 
colour, then dried in the shade. 

Purniture chintz must be first well dusted, and if cur- 
tains, must be ripped to pieces. Boil some rice, in the pro- 
portion of two pounds of rice to two gallons of watery till 
soft. Strain the water into a tub and let it stand till 
lukewarm. Then put in the chiniz and wash it 
thoroughly, using some, of the rice, tied up in a muslin 
bag, instead of soap. 

Again boil J;he same quantity of rice and water, strain 
it, and set the water to cool, but tie the rice in a bag and 
put it in a tub of dean warm water, through which you 
must wash the chintz, still using the rice instead of 
soap, till it is perfectly clean. Afterwards it must be 
rinsed in the water in which the last rice was boiled, 
mixed with a cup of vinegar. Then draw it out even 
and hang it to dry. After it is dried and mangled it 

a 
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should be stretched on the ironing-table, and rubbed 
•with a smooth stone or calender to obtain a gloss, but 
should never be ironed. 

Blankets should always be washed one at a time ; first, 
in a strong warm-soap lather, then in a lather less 
strong, and a third time through suds quite weak. They 
should be wrung slightly, pulled out as straight and 
even as possible, and then hung up in the sun (for 
blankets must always be washed on a sunny day) to 
drip. If not quite dry in the evening, they must be 
taken in, folded, and put in a basket till next morning, 
and then, if the day be dry, hung out again till they 
are dry. If the weather is not quite bright, they must 
be drie4 off in the house. They must hang a consider- 
able timie in a warm room before they are fit to be folded 
and put away. 

"When the washing is over for the day, the tubs, pails, 
and bowls should be scoured and set to dry, everything 
restored to its proper place, and the floor washed and 
scoured. The tubs and pails should never be left but of 
doors when empty, as exposure to the sun and air will 
contract the wood and cause the seams to open. 

Large wooden folding clothes-horses are indispensable 
to a laundress, as well for airing as for drying clothes 
on a damp day. Those horses are safest which have 
broad substantial feet. When the clothes are perfectly 
dry they must be brought into the house in baskets ; 
each article must be spread out on a large, clean table, 
covered with a clean linen cloth, and sprinkled well by 
dipping the hand into a bowl of cold water and dashing 
it lightly over. Then pull and stretch each article, 
fold it up very straight, and put it into the basket appro- 
priated for it. The things to be mangled must be 
put in one basket, such as table and bed linen, or 
any plain things ; shirts and any dresses with folds or 
buttons are ironed without mangling, and must be in a 
separate basket. 

The muslins and small coUarS; &q, that require starch 
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must be rolled tip in a large, clean towel. The articles 
that are mangled seldom require ironing, but are imme- 
diately hung up to air while the process of starching 
the muslins goes on. 



To Prepare Starch, 

Put a table-spoonful of starch into a large basin, and 
moisten it gently with half a pint of cold water, pouring 
on a table-spoonful at a time and mixing it with the 
wooden starch-spoon till it becomes a perfectly smooth 
paste. Pour it into a clean pipkin and stir it into a pint 
of boiling water ; stir it continually over a gentle fire till 
it boils ; then strain it through a coarse muslin into a 
clean basin for use, covering it with a plate to prevent it 
hardening at the top. 

While the starch is preparing, a good, bright fire 
must be made to heat the irons. The blanket should 
be spread over the ironing-table, which should always face 
the light, and be large enough for at least two women to 
work at once. 

The blanket should be large, smooth, and thick, witli- 
out any imperfection, and a clean linen cover should bo 
spread over it. 

The best iron-stands are those with feet and wooden 
handles, the iron ring-stand often becomes so hot as to 
scorch the blanket, and cannot so safely be moved as 
that with a wooden handle. 

The holders should be made of square folds of old 
flannel, covered with calico and sewed round the edge. 
Holders stuffed with cotton-wool are dangerous, as a 
spark might fall on them in taking up the iron, and the 
cotton, being of an inflammable nature, might blaze and 
do much mischief. 

The irons may first be rubbed over sand-paper, and 
then with the iron-wipers, which should be soft old 
towels, or pieces of old sheets or tablecloths, kept for tho 
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purpose, and always clean and dry. A piece of wax- 
candle passed over the iron when taken from the fire, 
before it is rubbed with the linen, will smooth the sur- 
face. Use hot irons for ironing thick or coarse things 5 
but take care to have them cooler for thin and delicate 
things. 

Always iron quickly, and finish one thing before you 
begin another, or it will never look smooth and neat. 
To iron the plaited front of a shirt there should be a 
thin board, about twelve inches long and eight wide, 
covered with fine old flannel, introduced, after the back 
and sleeves are ironed, between the front and back ; by 
this plan the plaits can be smoothly ironed without 
creasing the back. There should be two broad plaits on 
each side, besides the hem. 

A lady's stiffened petticoat must be twice put through 
the starch, ironed before quite dry, without being doubled 
or creased, and suspended by the tapes to dry in the 
hoop-form. 

For starched muslin dresses, a board the whole length 
of the dress, about two feet wide at the bottom and one 
foot at the top, should be used. It should' be covered 
with flannel, and passed inside the skirt. The body is 
now usually made separate from the skirt, and may be 
conveniently ironed with a small clean iron, the sleeves 
last. Any frills or puffings should be finished with the 
Italian iron. 

Fine cambric handkerchiefs, after being washed and 
rinsed, must be dipped into thin starch, squeezed out, 
and rubbed with a dry cloth. They must be gently 
clapped, so that they are not torn, then folded separately 
in dry cloths till fit to iron, and ironed at the wrong 
side with a rather cool iron, with a cloth slightly damp 
beneath them. 

Caps with lace borders must be starched carefully, so 
that the lace be not dipped in the starch ; in clapping, the 
lace will be sufficiently stiffened, but the starch would 
be injurious if left on the lace. 
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As ifc will happen that some things are ironed in an 
unsatisfactory manner, it is better to have a basin of 
water ready to damp them, that they may be ironed over 
again. 

A gentleman's tie, or neckerchief, requires considerable 
nicety to starch, iron, and fold in the proper form. It 
must be stiffly starched, but perfectly smooth, first ironed 
over singly, then folded to wear. The folding must be 
begun at the corner, and each fold must go exactly over 
the last, that it may be firm the whole breadth, which is 
usually from three and a half to four inches, according 
to the usual mode of wearing it. The last fold, or cross- 
cut edge, must be turned in a little to look neat. "When 
this is done, about a third at each end must be turned 
over a little at each side, that the tie may be conve- 
niently made. 

When frills are required to be broad plaited, they 
should be fluted over an Italian iron, and then pressed 
flat with the common iron. 

Small plaiting is very rarely used now, being super^- 
seded by the use of the gauffring-iron ; but some elderly 
people still prefer it. To plait a frill, the plait must be 
taken at each end between the tips of the forefingers and 
thumbs, laid down by the threads in a straight line and 
creased, to flatten it ; the plaits should be as small as 
can conveniently be made. 

Fine thread lace, before it has ever been washed," should 
be soaked for a few hours in sweet oil, and then washed 
in the usual way, but blue or starch should never be 
used. 

There should be separate baskets for the household 
linen, and for the clothes of each person of the family, 
that after they are aired they may be placed in the 
several baskets, and all further trouble of sorting them 
be spared. The greatest care must be taken that every 
thing be perfectly dry before it be taken from the 
clothes-horse. 

Amongst the improved and most economical modes of 
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washing may be reckoned, that which has been invented 
bj " Twelvetrees," whose preparation may bo bought 
ready mixed at any respectable chemist's, and maybe safely 
used without bad effects on the clothes. 



The Twelvetrees* Beceiptfor Wasldng Mixture, 

■ 

Half a pound of soap, half » pound of soda, and a 
quarter of a pound of quick-lime : cut up the soap, and 
dissolve it in half a gallon of boiling water ; then pour 
half a gallon of boiling water over the soda, and a suffi- 
cient quantity of boiling water over the lime to cover 
it. Each must be in a separate vessel ; then boil the 
lime and water together for twenty minutes, let it 
stand to settle, pour off the water clear into the cop- 
per, and add to it the dissolved soap and eight gallons 
of water. Let it boil, and then put in the clothes, 
which must have been previously steeped in soda and 
water, and divided into portions, each portion must be 
boiled half an hour in the mixture, then taken out and 
rinsed in blued cold water. They will dry perfectly 
white. 

Of course, this mode of washing must not be used for 
coloured articles, nor for flannels. 



To Wash Shire Fronts. 

Dissolve two ounces of gum-arabic, powdered, in a pint 
of boiling water ; cover it and let it stand twelve hours ; 
ihen pour off the clear liquor from the dregs, and cork it 
in a clean bottle for use. "When the shirt-fronts are 
starched,' put a table-spoonful of the gum-water into a 
pint of starch made in the usual manner ; and this will 
give the lawn, whether white or coloured, a fresh and new 
appearance. 
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To Besfore the Colour of Flannels. 

When flannels have become yellow from some neglect 
in washing, they may be restored by this process : — Mix 
a ponnd of flour in two gallons of water^ and stir it over 
the fire till it boils. Then put the flannels in a tub and 
pour half the mixture over them ; after standing half an 
hour, wash them, but without using soap ; rince them twice 
through clean cold water, do not wring, but hang them up 
'a quarter of an hour to drain : then pour over them 
the remainder of the flour and water, which must be 
kept boiling, and repeat the process ; after which they 
may may be hung out to dry without wringing. 

' To Wash Counterpanes. 

A counterpane should be soaked all night in a mixture 
of soap and water after soap has been well rubbed ovfer 
it. Next morning it must be washed out of the soaking- 
water, wrung, and transferred to a strong netting of hot 
soapsuds, where it should have a good rubbing ; then a 
second netting, after which it must be rinsed three times 
in cold water, and blued. It must be hung out wrong 
side outwards, and remain two or three days in the sun 
to be perfectly dried. "No soda must be used. 



To Wash Lace or Blond. 

Valuable lace or Prench blond may be washed, with 
care, to look as well as new. Thread lace should be 
unpicked from any article to which it has been sewed, 
but the blond may be left attached to the quilling net. 
The lace must be wound round a smooth roller, or a com- 
mon wine-bottle filled with water and covered with clean 
linen. This bottle should be placed upright in a strong 
cold lather of white soap and water, where it must remain 
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on a warm hearth for a day or two, till all the dirt is 
drawn out, renewing the lather every day. When quite 
clean, it must be partly dried in the sun upon the bottle, 
lihen taken off and pinned out carefully on a pillow, usine: 
aeporate pins for btotj pomt op scaUop. li^t it lemai^ 
till perfectly dry, when it may be unpinned mi put by. 
Jt must uot be starched or ironed. ^ I' ' 

To Wash a White Lace Dress or Veil. 

If a dress, it must be unpicked from the gathers, and ' 
the flounces taken ofP. It must then be put into a strong 
white soap-lather, and simmered ot^ the fire for a quarter 
of an hour, then taken out, squeezed, but never rubbed. 
Afterwards rinsed in two cold waters, with a little blue 
in the last. 

The lace may then be passed through some rice-water, 
and cleared by clapping. It must be pinned out on a 
clean linen, perfectly straight, to dry, and afterwards, 
covered with muslin, it may be ironed on the wrong side. 
Lace sleeves may be washed in the same way, but should 
first be opened that they may be dried flat. 

To Whiten lAnen that has become Yellow, 

Cut up a pound of fine white soap into a gallon of 
milk, and hang it over the fire in a wash-kettle. When 
the soap has entirely melted, put in the linen, and boil it 
half an hour. Then take it out ; have ready a lather of 
soap and warm water, wash the linen in it, and then 
rinse it through two cold waters, with a very little blue 
in the last. 



To Wash JPrinted Dresses, 

Braur water is excellent for washing light calico dresses. 
Boil a sufficiency of wheat bran in a large kettle, strain 
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off the water, and use it for the dresa, cooling it to luke- 
irarm heat with a little cold water. It will require no 
soap, and will prevent the colours from running. Wash 
the dress through two bran-waters, then rinse it in cold 
water. 

To Wash a Idght Printed Dress. 

Tie up in two muslin bags a half-pint of rice, and boil 
it in two quarts of water till perfectly soft. Mix the 
rice-water with that which you use for the dress. Take 
no soap, but rub on the rice in the bags, using one for 
the first and one for the second water. 



To Wash or Clean Swansdown, 

Make a strong lather of the best white soap and luke- 
warm water; hot water will shrink the skin of the 
swansdown. Work and squeeze the swansdown through 
the suds, but do not rub it. Then do the same through 
a second lukewarm suds, and persist till you see that 
the article looks dean and white. Afterwards rinse it 
through two waters (the first lukewarm the second cold), 
squeezing it carefully. Then shake it out and dry it in 
the sun or by the fire, holding it in your hands and shaking 
it all the time, to prevent it looking matted or in tufts. 

"When but little soiled, you may clean swansdown in 
tlie following manner, without washing it: — Powder 
some plaster of Paris as finely as possible, sift it through 
a fine sieve, and then heat it over the fire. "When the 
powder is quite warm, but not burning hot, lay the 
swansdown in a large clean metal pan (heated also), and 
sift the powder over it through a sieve, turning the swans- 
down about, and seeing that that the powder is dispersed 
well through it. Bepeat the process till the swansdown 
looks very white, then take it out, and shake off the 
loose powder. 
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To Glean a Macintosh CloaJc or Coat. 

Dip the cloak first in cold water, then with a flat 
Bcruboing-brush and soap, brush it over, spread out 
flat on a table, and as the soap appears to bring out 
the dirt, rinse the cloak through cold water, and rub 
again. Then rinse it several times through clean cold 
water, but never wring it, nor use warm water. Hang 
it up to drain and dry in the air ; it must not be brought 
near a fire. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

The duties of a mother — ^The nursery and its management — Infants 
— Air and exercise — Amusements and instruction — Diet — Acci- 
dents and disorders — Yarioos directions to the nurse in 
sickness, ftc. 

The health, the education, the future prosperity, even 
the eternal happiness of children, depend greatly on the 
vigorous and virtuous efforts of the mother. Tne-father 
may, in all probability, have weighty duties to engross 
his time and thoughts ; the most important duty of the 
mother is attention to her children. The authority of 
the father may command their respect, but it remains 
for the mother to win them to the path of knowledge, 
of morality, and of piety, by incessant lessons of love. 

It does not require great learning, great severity, or a 
great sacrifice of time, to govern children well. The first 
grand principle is to secure perfect obedience at the 
very earliest age, after which every lesson must be 
effective. 

In that position of life where the demands of society 
engross a large portion of the time of a lady, it is abso- 
lutely incumbent on her, at any expense, to procure a 
confidential nurse. ^ ^ - 

The nurse is the most important servant of the family. 
To her charge the health, the intellect, even the very 
lives of the young are committed, the most valuable 
property of her employers, the loss of which cannot be 
repaired. She should be firm, but gentle, cheerful, 
healthy, faithful to her trust, and above all, scrupulously 
truthful. Not only are these qualities absolutely neces- 
sary, in order that she may fulfil her duties, but they 
will conduce also to her own comfort and happiness. 

There is a constant and minute attention required iu 
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the nursery, because young cliildren have wants which 
they cannot express, and sufferings of which they cannot 
complain; they are surrounded by dangers, and are 
unable to defend themselres. 

A well-ordered nursery is one of the most beautiful 
pictures of social life. A group of affectionate and obe- 
dient children, truthful even when in error, and pious 
from example as well as instruction, seem happily pre- 
pared for the trials of the world, and the nurse who can 
thus fulfil her duty ought to be wholly trusted and 
highly valued. 

There is no possibility of peace or salutary rule in the 
nursery, if the affection of the children be not first 
secured by the firmness, good temper, and cheerfulness 
of the nurse. This law of love must extend through her 
domain ; the children should be led to love one another 
with perfect love; a dispute or a quarrel should be 
regarded with horror as a violation of the laws of God ; 
and evil passions should be weeded from the heart before 
they become deep-rooted. 

Thus by force of gentle precept and good example, 
undisturbed harmony may prevail in the nursery, and 
many a man may have good cause to bless and honour 
the nurse who first taught him forbearance, and the 
perfect law of charity. 

. If it be necessary to employ a young girl about the 
children, it is incumbent on the mother and the upper 
nurse to attend carefully to her conduct and habits, till 
they are convinced she is trustworthy. She must be 
charged, above all things, to be strictly true in all her 
dealings with the children. She must be cautious in 
making promises to them, for however inconvenient, they 
must be fulfilled. Judicious parents will not hesitate to 
appropriate convenient and airy rooms for the nursery 
apartment. There should be one sleeping and one 
sitting-room at least, if they can by any means be spared, 
for the health of children cannot be preserved in confined, 
close rooms. Light is also necessary; and a pleasant 
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view is beneficial alike to healthy cheerfulness and the 
development of taste. 

A gate to prevent accidents is usually placed at the 
head of the staircase near the nursery ; the bars should 
be perpendicular, that the children may not attempt to 
climb them. 

The furniture of the nursery should be as plain, strong, 
and scanty as possible; low chairs and tables, woodeti 
stools, and no carpet except a small loose piece before 
the fire, which can be 'easily snatched up in case of the 
accident of fire ; but as a protection against this danger, 
the guard before the fire should be high and closely 
wired. 

In the sleeping apartment there should be no glass or 
earthenware ; every utensil should be of pewter or other 
metal. There are neat and convenient washing-services 
of block-tin, painted, which are suitable for nursery use. 

The narrow, light iron French bedsteads, now so much 
in use, are very convenient in a nursery, occupy little 
space, are cool and airy, and avert the danger of 
bugs. 

As a nurse should always have a night-light for fear of 
any necessity for attendance during the night, it will be 
quite unnecessary to keep lucifer-matches in any part 
of the nursery ; for the attraction of producing fire 
readily is tempting to children, and the danger great and 
manifest. 

It is now perhaps no longer necessary to warn nurses 
against the old prejudice of dressing tender infants in 
•tight bandages and accumulated caps. Soft, warm, and 
very loose clothing only is suitable to the delicate skin 
and feeble powers of breathing of young infants ; dis- 
ease, suffering, and deformity, are the consequences of an 
opposite system. 

The cap should be of thin muslin or lace, fastened on 
very loosely without pins ; and should be discarded as 
soon as the hair begins to grow. 

A cradle or swinging-cot is unnecessary for a healthy 
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child ; it will always sleep well if not over-fed, nor suffered 
to be cold. 

An infant should always sleep alone, in a cot by the 
bed-side of the nurse. It should always be put to bed 
for the night, at the same time, properly dressed and 
thoroughly warm, sleeping or awake ; but should not have 
its face covered. It shoald then be left, watched of 
course, but no one should sit in sight to distract its 
attention. A babe will soon become accustomed to the 
usual noise of a nursery, and will sleep undisturbed. 
This practice should be strictly adhered to, whatever the 
age of the child. 

A child should not be kept out of doors, except when 
awake, and as soon as it is strong enough should be held 
upright. It is absurd and useless for a child to be car- 
ried about sleeping, stretched flat on the nurse's arm, 
with the sun darting down upon it, or with its face 
covered, inhaling its own breath over again. It would 
be much better that it should sleep in its own cot, free 
from sunbeams, noise, and danger. 

It should be washed with a soft sponge, in abundance 
of tepid water, which is generally a great enjoyment, and 
dried with a very soft fine napkin. No pins should be 
used about the dress, which should be put on promptly 
and very gently ; this process being always a source of 
uneasiness to a child. 

The wants of a child should be anticipated ; a nurse 
will soon find out when her charge needs food, warmth, 
or sleep, and will not wait for it to begin to cry that 
it may be attended to. The habit of crying, once formed, 
is difficult to overcome, and the nurse is in fault who 
suffers it. 

A well-attended infant cries only from pain, petu- 
lance, or passion. A judicious nurse will easily discover 
the cause. 

If from pain, immediate relief, or palliation, should be 
given. A warm bath will sooth, and hush the cry of a 
screaming infant, by allaying some pain in its bowels. 
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A spoonful of cold water will sometimes produce quiet- 
nesS; and gratification to the poor infant, who cannot 
express that it is thirsty. 

If a child cries from petulance or passion, because it is 
denied something improper it wishes for,it must be amused 
by dancing, or singing to it, rattling keys, or any noisy 
toy, to divert its attention from the object desired, which, 
if once denied, should never on any consideration be 
yielded to it. An infant at a very early age learns 
to be self-willed, if it can obtain its wish by crying. 

If the natural food of the infant, by some unfortunate 
circumstance, is withheld from it, it becomes, for some 
months, an important and responsible dufy to feed it 
properly. • 

It seems now to be decided by high authority that for 
the first two months the proper diet is three parts new 
milk and one part water, sweetened with a small quantity 
of moist sugar, made moderately warm, and administered 
from a feeding-bottle kept scrupulously clean, at not too 
distant periods. This seems to approach nearest, to the 
natural diet, and to be the most easily digested. 

After this time a little farinaceous. food may be given, 
— arrowroot is highly recommended ; but we believe tlie 
best food is made by the following receipt : first boil fine 
flour tied in a bag for two hours, which must then be 
turned out and kept for use. When dry, a small quantity 
must be grated into the usual milk-and-water prepara- 
tion. This cooked flour does not produce acidity on the 
stomach. 

If relaxed bowels, flatulence, or restlessness be ob- 
served in the child, the nurse must make some change 
in its food, till she discovers what agrees best with it. 

If the bowels become constipated, it denotes a want 
of energy in the system, and the nurse should imme- 
diately attend to it, by a change of diet, modification of 
exercise, or in extreme cases, such simple medicine as a 
tea-spoonful or two of castor oil ; but the practice of taking 
pjedicine should never be suffered to become habitual. 
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There can be no greater mistake than to attempt to 
teach a child to walk. It is Nature that should be left 
to teach it; and if the duty is taken out of her hands, 
she certainly resents it : the consequence is too often 
deformity of the limbs. Many a cripple on crutches 
owes his misfortune to the popular error of teaching to 
walk. 

As soon as a child begins to move its limbs freely, it 
should occasionally be put down on a piece of carpet at 
the feet of the nurse, and there permitted to exert its 
muscular powers, to stretch its limbs, to roll over, to crawl 
about, or amuse itself as it chooses, under the watchful 
eye of the nurse. As soon as Nature prompts it, it will 
try to ris5 by the help of a chair, — will be proud to 
stand, and will soon discover that it may reach another 
chair by moving its limbs. Thus self-taught, a child 
will always rest when the weak muscular power is 
exhausted. 

The air and exercise given to a child should be care* 
fully managed. It is wholesome for it to be danced 
by the nurse to some merry tune, and the exercise is 
alike conducive to physical and moral health ; but the 
nurse must carefully avoid violent tossing with a young 
and delicate infant, as the agitation may affect the brain 
and produce convulsions. 

The hand-carriage for children so much in use, called 
the Perambulator, if well-cushioned, and the infant be 
carefully placed in it, in a reclining position, is an excel- 
lent contrivance for obtaining the easy exercise and pure 
air so necessary for its existence. But the child should be 
warmly clothed and seated in a perfectly easy position ; 
a parasol may be so placed as to shade the face from the 
sun, but a veil is annoying, and, unless -of very open 
material, imhealthy for an infant. 

The nurse should always select a retired and quiet spot 
for exercising her young charge ; the bustle of streets is 
dangerous, besides the risk of sudden frights from any 
unaccustomed dght or noise, which have been known to 
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cause convulsions or death ; and children should never 
be out in damp weather or in the evening air. 

The first words a child learns to utter are generally 
those of affection, to call on the most dearly loved-; it is 
this frame of mind that a nurse should try to preserve. 
The words taught should be uttered in a gentle tone, 
and usually point out some object the child loves. A 
child wiU soon learn from example to lift up its little hands 
in prayer, and utter its imperfect imitation with rever- 
ence, which reason will change into devotion. 

One of the greatest sources of comfort and peace in a 
nursery, is to teach every child, as early as possible, to 
find amusement for itself. A nurse possessed of good 
sense will not find this difficult; and as the family 
increases, the younger children will learn from the elder 
ones, and imitate their habits; and they are usually 
proud of the importance this early independence gives 
them. 

A box of wooden bricks is an unfailing amusement, 
and a good exercise of patience and ingenuity. A sheet 
of waste paper and pair of blunt, round-pointed scissors 
will employ a child for an hour, and a little kind notice 
of the productions of the industrious little hands will 
create much happiness. 

A small slate with a long cedar-cased pencil is a useful 
toy, and will afford untiring occupation, with a value 
beyond the mere amusement ; for a few words of appro- 
bation or instruction from a judicious nurse or mother 
has often made the future artist. 

"When children are old enough to turn over the leaves 
for themselves, we would give them a scrap-book of 
strong paper, on which are pasted large pictures of 
animals and other objects, which should always be good, 
and convey correct notions of the object. The clever 
illustrated newspapers afford excellent materials for such 
a book. 

A doll made of rags and dressed like a baby is always 
highly valued by a little girl. Dressing and undressing 
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her baby, putting it to bed, or walking about with it, are 
her duties. Her JBrst lessons in needlework are to make 
clothes fop her doll, and she begins early to feel the 
importance of a mother's duty. 

Kindness to animals may be acquired or repressed in 
the nurseiy. A good nurse will encourage her charge 
to keep the spare milk in the breakfast-cups for the 
kitten, and to collect the crumbs to spread on the win- 
dow-sill for the birds, which will soon flock to the spot, 
and delight their little benefactors with their chirps of 
gratitude. The nurse who allows a child to kill flies, 
torment cats, or rob birds'-nests must not be surprised 
if the hardness of heart she has fostered is practised 
towards herself when the child has reached maturity. 

It is a difficult but imperative duty of mother o;r nurse 
to treat all the children of the family alike. However 
amiable one child may be, there must be no distinction 
usually ; reward or punishment must be duly awarded, 
but there should be no favourites, or an evil passion is 
brought out in childhood to embitter future years. 

A child should never be allowed to teaze incessantly 
for something it desires to have. If it be proper that 
this desire should be gratified, it should be done imme- 
diately. If it be necessary to deny it, the refusal should 
be firm, and no further solicitation allowed. Habits of 
importunity are vexatious to the nurse, and injurious to 
the child. 

* As soon as children are old enough, habits of order, 
neatness, and industry should be enforced in the nursery. 
G-i]*^s are especially proud to be employed in useful 1 
matters, and the nurse may give a string to sew on, or 
to tie, a younger child's boots to lace, or the rude 
brother's hair U> brush, to a tidy little girl, to her great 
satisfaction. 

A very young girl may be taught to take her clothes 
out of her own drawer, and even to fold and put them by 
in their proper places. Nothiog disorderly should ever 
be seen or allowed. 
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All these attentions can only be expected from an 
experienced and superior nurse, who must necessarilj be 
well paid for such invaluable services. If then the 
income of the parents is inadequate to the expense of 
such a servant, the mother must at once make up her 
mind to relinquish such habits as will engross her. time 
too much ; and to become herself the nurse of her chil- 
dren, rather than leave them entirely in the power of a 
young, inexperienced, and probably uneducated nurse. 

At all events, the parlour should be the home of all 
the children above infancy ; nor is it needful that such a 
plan should interfere with the comfort and good order of 
the household. Children may sOon be taught that easy 
obedience to kind words that smooths all difficulties. 
A look from a firm and judicious mother will at once 
send well-disciplined children from some noisy sport to a 
book, drawing, or other quiet amusement, which they 
have been taught to seek when mamma is writing, papa 
reading, or some visitor has been shown in. 

The^e is no cruel despotism in this* discipline, for we 
have always observed that no children are so happy as 
those who are swayed by a look or a nod from the 
mother. ^ 

The objection has been made by fastidious house- 
keepers that children destroy the furniture and wear out 
the carpets by their restless habits. This is not neces- 
sarily the case. The furniture in a common sitting 
room should be plain and substantial. The carpet 
should be protected by a neat Holland cover, which 
could be readily taken up at the hour visitors were 
expected, and then dusted and replaced. The tables 
should be covered in the same manner. Above all, 
children should be accustomed to take care of the furni- 
ture. They may enjoy their jumping and dancing with- 
out breaking the chairs or overturning the tables. "We 
have seen children at a very early age enjoy their 
visit to the parlour and be as careful not to do mischief 
as if they were ten years older. 

h2 
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If a nurse Las the sole care of children, she must be 
careful never to leave them alone in the nursery ; some 
other servant must attend to the fire, bring up water, or 
anything that may be wanted ; but a single minute's 
absence from young children may lead to fatal con- 
sequences. 

As soon as an infant can run alone and has cut 
some teeth, it should have a little meat diet; nature 
points out the proper period for this food. A little 
tender roast mutton or the breast of a chicken shred 
very fine, without fat, mixed with some good mashed 
potato ; or a lightly boiled egg chopped up with bread 
crumbs may be given ,* but nothing richer, or at all high 
seasoned. 

Boiled milk, with bread cut in dice in it, is the best 
breakfast children can have at any age. It may occa- 
sionally be varied by that excellent breakfast food, 



• Oatmeal iPorridge, 

This is called in the north of England hasty-pudding, 
and is made by putting into a saucepan one pint of milk 
to half a pint of water with a little salt. Allow it to 
boil, and, while boiling, sprinkle in fine oatmeal with 
one hand, while with the other you stir it briskly to 
make it smooth, continue to add the oatmeal till it 
becomes of the consistence of custard ; then add no more, 
but let it boil five minutes longer, stirring it all the time. 
Then turn it out on plates. It is eaten with sugar and 
milk. 

Instrtictions to WasJi a Baby, 

An infant should be carefully washed twice a day ; in 
the morning the whole body should be washed, and at 
night, the lower half. The water should be tepid, and a 
large, very clean, and soft sponge should be used for 
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washing. Behind the ears and in all the folds of the 
skin it should first be washed, then hold the child over 
the bath, and lilHng the sponge, gently discharge it over 
the head and whole body. Bepeat this several times if 
the child seems to enjoy it. It must be carefully and 
gently dried with a very fine napkin, and if there be any 
appearance of friction, a little hair powder may be dusted 
into the folds of the skin. All the clothes must be 
removed before it is washed, or it can never be com- 
pletely and comfortably washed and dried. The hair 
must never be touched by a comb, but 'brushed with a 
soft brush. 

During the child's bath, though the room need not be 
heated, there should be no current of air. 

Before it is dressed, it is conducive to its growth and 
health to allow it to stretch its limbs and play about 
naked. 

An infant should not be overloaded with clothes, but 
warmly covered over the chest and bowels ; and the clothes 
should be entirely changed morning and evening, and 
always perfectly dry and weD-aired, but not warmed. 
Above all, its dress should be plain ; nothing is so teazing 
to a child as costly finery, which has to be cared for even 
more than the wearer, to whom laces and ribbons are 
most troublesome at that early age. 

Even when children are old enough to go out, it is a 
great misery to them to be dressed out in silks, velvets, 
and feathered hats, and to have all their movements 
controlled lest their expensive finery should be injured. 
The plainest dress gives least trouble, costs little money, 
and fosters not the early seeds of vanity. All that is 
necessary is, that it should be clean, fidy, and warm. 
The feet especially should be kept warm and dry. The 
shoes should always be changed after the child has been 
out. 

The hair may be washed with soap and water every 
morning, and well brushed ; but we would recommend 
mothers not to suffer it to be daily submitted to the tor- 
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ture of curling. The child who has her hair twisted in 
hard rolls of paper must naturally have her soft head 
subjected to great pain, and many a restless night is the 
result of curl-papers. 

The teeth, from the time they first appear, should be 
daily brushed by the nurse, till the child can brush them 
itself, with tepid water. The tooth-brush should be fine, 
soft, and close ; after it is used it should be rinsed in 
clean cold water, and dried gently against a soft cloth, 
stretched tight. 

Children under two years old should have no fruit ; 
and when older, it should be given with moderation, and 
only when perfectly ripe. If stone-fruit, the stones 
should be removed, nor should they be permitted to eat 
the skin or rind. Dry &uits are usually pernicious to 
young children, and instances have been known of raisins 
producing convulsions. 

When fruit has produced diarrhoea, a little magnesia, 
from a tea-spoonful to a table-spoonful, according to age, 
will sometimes relieve. If constipation of the bowels is 
noticed, a large bread-poultice to cover the bowels will 
have the effect of opening medicine ; but if there be also 
pain, a mustard poultice is safest. 

A nurse shoidd always be possessed of presence of 
mind to enable her to act promptly, but judiciously, in 
cases of accident. This is one of the most useful quali- 
ties of every-day life, and is the result of good sense, 
energy, and perfect composure of mind. It is not a con* 
stitutional endowment, but springs &om a sound educa- 
tion, combined with a determination to do our duty to 
G-od and to our fellow-creatures. 

It will happen sometimes, that when a child has not 
been instructed to masticate its food sufficiently, it will 
attempt to swallow too large a morsel, which will remain 
fixed in the gullet, producing suffocation if immediate 
relief is not obtained. The niu»se must then insert her 
middle finger, and, if possible, draw up the substance ; 
or, if it cannot be done, push it down. If too firmly 
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fixed for her efforts, medical aid cannot too soon be 
obtained. 

An ill-taught child will sometimes contract the dan- 
gerous habit of putting substances, cherxy-stones, peas, 
&c, into the ear. In case of such an accident, the first 
thing should be to syringe the ear ; and if tl^is does not 
bring out the substance, it may generally be extracted 
with a small pair of forceps. 

A supply of fine old linen should always be at hand 
in the nursery in case of cuts, bums, and scalds. Calico 
shdUld not be used, as the flue produces irritation. 

A sheet of cotton wadding should always be kept, as in 
case of common burns or scalds it is the most ready and 
efficacious application j it is only necessary to envelope 
the part affected in the cotton, and though the heat 
and inflammation will for a short time be painful, 
perspiration will soon be produced, and the pain will 
subside. 

Castor Oil. 

This valuable nursery medicine is often very disgust- 
ing to children, and perhaps the best mode of disguising 
its nauseous taste is by boiling it in a cupful of new milk, 
and sweetening it with sugar. 



Convtdsions. 

In such a dangerous attack as convulsion, the only 
steps a nurse should take is to send immediately for 
medical aid, and in the mean time put the child into a 
warm bath, and bathe the head in cold water. 



Soopmg Cough. 

This is one of the most troublesome disorders of the 
nursery ; but it is inevitable, therefore all nurses should 
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be prepared to pay immediate attention to it, that it may 
be alleviated, and removed as early as the nature of the 
affection will permit. 

The first symptoms are those of a common cold, short 
fits of coughing, with hoarseness, but generally accom- 
panied with watering of the eyes. In ten days the 
paroxysms of coughing become spasmodic, and are usually 
accompanied by the peculiar crow, or whoop, from which 
the disease obtains its name. 

Very warm clothing should be used, the chest covered 
with flannel, and the feet with woollen stockings. During 
the early stages of the cough, absolute confinement to 
the house, with healthy exercise, is advisable, and while 
the cough remains, the sufferer should only go out in the 
sun for a short time. 

The diet should be spare, almost entirely light pud- 
dings, eggs, milk and bread, or a little broth. The bowels 
should be kept regular, and the child amused and em- 
ployed ; but reading lessons should be avoided, for fear 
of irritation to the windpipe. 

If in the country, where it is not thought neces- 
sary to summon medical aid, we can recommend the 
following remedy, which has rarely been found to fail 
in removing the disease in a comparatively short 
time : — 

To an infant must be given, three times a day, on 
the first discovery of the disorder, a quarter of a 
grain of powdered alum in a little sugar and water 
on an empty stomach, to be increased the second 
day to half a grain, and continued till the cough is 
removed. 

A child of one year may have half a grain at first ; of 
two years and more, one or two grains, to be doubled in 
all cases after the first day : an adult may take from ten 
to thirty grains safely. 

The only precautions necessary are, that no other 
medicine be given during the time this is taken, and a 
milk diet avoided as much -as possible. 
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For a Common Cough. 

'When a cliild has a cough from a common cold, the 
best plan is to put its feet into warm water before going 
to bed, and give a cup of hot tea, or of treacle-posset, to 
induce perspiration ; and if the cough continue, dissolve 
a quarter of an ounce of manna in two table-spoonfuls of 
water, let it stand for twelve hours, then strain it, and add 
two table-spoonfuls of new milk. This quantity may be 
taken every morning tiU the cough is removed. 



"Remedy for Croup, 

This alarming disease, which is generally produced by 
cold or moisture, sometimes iis the last stage of a violent 
cold, and cometimes comes on suddenly in the night. 
Though medical aid should be speedily obtained, if within 
reach, we have found the following application, if imme- 
diately resorted to, give relief: — 

Dissolve as much camphor as it will contain in a pint 
of brandy : dip a piece of new flannel into it, and hold it 
before the fire a minute to warm, then apply it to the 
chest and throat, holding it on £ill the spirit has 
evaporated \ then renew the application till the breathing 
is relieved. 

^ Wasps in JPruit. 

Children will sometimes swallow a wasp in eating fruit, 
which, if it stings the throat, is a most dangerous acci- 
dent. A glass of salt and water should be immediately 
swallowed, and repeated at intervals. 



If a leech, applied to the gums, has unfortunately made 
its way into the throat and stomach, it may immediately 
bo destroyed by swallowing salt and water. 
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Foultice on the Finger. 

If ifc is necessary to poultice the finger, a bag or 
stall should be made, with a string to tie it round the 
wrist ; the poultice should be put into this bag, and the 
finger buried in it. 



To Bemove Warts. 

Children are liable to these disfiguring excrescences on 
the hands, which spread, if not immediately attended to. 
They may be removed by dissolving washing soda in 
water to the consistency of cream, ana applying it to the 
warts regularly night and morning. 



Whitlows. 

An abscess of the finger or thumb, which sometimes 
comes on without any apparent cause in children, com- 
mencing with an intolerable throbbing pain, which 
cannot be mistaken. Matter .is formed in the finger 
sometimes as low as the joints. If surgical aid cannot 
be easily obtained, or if the child be too timid or too 
weak to be fit for the operation of opening the finger, 
the best plan to pursue is to poultice the finger con- 
tiuually with linseed poultices to bring on ulceration, 
which only can give rehef. 



^(ir'aohe. 

If children scream much, are very restless and toss the 
head about, in this painful affection, it may be concluded 
that an abscess has formed in the ear, a most painful dis- 
order, to which no relief can be afforded till the abscess 
breaks. Pomentations or poultices should be used. A 
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toasted fig, applied hot, over the ear, is a good poultice. 
After the abscess is broken, the ear should be occa- 
sionally syringed gently with warm water, to cleanse 
it from the discharge. 

It cannot be too often and too seriously impressed on 
a nurse, that she is responsible for the life of a child, if 
she neglect or mismanage the first symptoms of illness. 
If at a convenient distance, it is always the wisest pre- 
caution to summon the usual medical attendant of the 
family, and when he has prescribed, to attend strictly to 
the directions he gives. No nurse should presume to 
think she knows better than the doctor. 

Children should be taught never to play near the 
edge of the water, or close to a fire or candle ; never to 
touch a gun, even if they believe it to be unloaded ; and 
never to taste anything of which they do not know the 
nature. 

Young children, in the nursery, should never be com- 
pelled to Bit still. Nature prompts them to be always 
m motion, and every fibre and muscle should be duly 
exercised to bring it to perfection; and children who 
sit stiffly on chah*s, instead of playing, jumping, and 
climbing, are never healthy. 
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Health, and the means to preserve it — Air — ^The importance of 
ventilation — Exercise — Food — Water — Cleanliness — Sleep — 
Greneral rules of health. 

The richest possession of man on earth is i)erfect health, 
— a sound mind in a sound body. This is the gift of 
God; but he grants to us the privilege of wastmg op 
preserving this precious gift. 

It is the duty of every one to guard this possession 
faithfully ; if once lost, time and money may be unavail- 
ingly spent to regain it. The young are especially bound 
to preserve it, that they may be enabled to fulfil the 
duties God has set before them, and provide for a pros- 
perous and vigorous age ; nor should those of mature 
age neglect the health and strength given them, that 
they may live for the sake of their children. 

The means for preserving health are pure air, exer- 
cise, cleanliness, wholesome food, and a pious, contented 
mind. 

Air and ventilation, often wantonly neglected by the 
rich, are unfortunately not always to De procured by the 
poor ; but a spirit of prudence and humanity is abroad, 
and people no longer construct unhealthy dwellings for 
their fellow-creatures. 

Exercise is the point most neglected by many. The 
student, the busy merchant, the sedentary artisan, the 
hard-wq^ked needlewoman, and the languid and luxurious 
lady, alike suffer from the want of exercise. 

Cleanliness is the habit of all ranks in the present day, 
except the poor, who generally hold it in aversion ; yet 
to them it is, above all, a principle of good health. 

Of wholesome food, most people may procure sufiS- 
cient for the support of health, except the very destitute i 
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but all have not judgment to select, or skill to prepare 
the wholesome. 

All men, poor or rich, may possess a contented mind. 
Perfect faith and trust in God enable all to receive his 
dispensations as blessings, iand in sorrow or in joy 
to say, " All is good." 



Air. 

The pure air with which the beneficent Creator has 
surrounded the earth is absolutely necessary to the 
existence of man. 

Every time we draw in our breath we inhale from one 
to two pints of air, which is composed, when pure, of 
two gases, named oxygen and nitrogen, a small quantity 
of carbonic acid gas also entering into the composition. 
The greatest part of this passes through the lungs, and 
is taken into the blood to maintain the healthy state of 
the body ; the rest, with a large proportion of poisonous 
carbonic acid gas, we exhale or send out with every 
breath. 

This noxious vapour, carbonic acid gas, is destructive 
to human life, therefore it is obvious that in a crowded 
and close room, when the breath of each person produces 
a gaUon each minute of this deleterious air, that human 
life is in great peril. It is impossible to inhale the air a 
second time without danger, and we have many instances* 
on record of men crowded into a close prison, or slaves 
sbut down in the hold of a vessel, perishing miserably 
from breathing this poisoned air. 

Though these instances of numbers perishing in one 
night are rare, yet are there hundreds of unrecorded 
deaths — the victims who slowly fall a sacrifice to ill- 
ventilated and over-peopled rooms. The unwashed and 
ill-fed artisans shut up m workshops steaming with foul 
vapours ; the pale Workwoman in the hot room of the 
jnilUner, all weak and enervated with the pernicious 
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atmosphere, shrink from tbe chill of the little air they 
might at rare intervals obtain, and perifeh by bIow 
poison. 

The benevolent arrangement of Government school 
inspection has reformed some of the most friffhtful evils 
arising from crowded schools; but many ot these old 
establishments still exist in remote country districts, 
where the pallid faces of the schoolmaster or school- 
mistress denote the poison they have swallowed from the 
breath of the crowded scholars, who, more fortunate than 
their teachers, have the opportunity of mshing about in 
the air in their play-hours, and thus reviving the drooping 
system. 

Where it is possible to prevent or alleviate this evil, 
it is the duty of every one to attempt it. The heads of a 
family should conscientiously and prudently provide for 
the proper ventilation of every room in their house, to 
procure for their children and their servants as muoh 
pure air as possible. 

To the rich, the luxury of a large house, with spacious 
and lofty sleeping-apartments, insures healthy air. But 
people of moderate income, tradesmen and mechanics, 
are frequently compelled to live in small houses. It is 
then necessary that every expedient should be used to 
obtain sufficient ventilation. 

When there is no fire in a room, the chimney should 
never be closed ; it is easy to have it well swept, so that 
there need be no fear of a fall of soot ; but that most 
useful ventilator, the chimney, should never be shut up, 
especially in a sleeping-room. 

The windows of a bedroom should be made to open 
from the top as well as at the bottom ; they should be 
opened, if it can be done with safety, even before dressing, 
but always immediately after, and remain open all day, 
or certainly some hours. 

Bed-curtains are an interruption to ventilation, they 
should certainly never be drawn round the bed ; but the 
neat uncurtained Trench beds, now so much in use, are 
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the best tbat can be employed, and are at once cbeap 
and pretty. 

Flowers in pots, or even placed in water, should never 
be kept in a sleeping-room, for it is the nature of plants 
to give out during the night a quantity of the pesti- 
lential carbonic acid gas, so destructive to human life. 

Many people have a great objection to sleep with a 
bedroom door open, but in such case, the upper panels 
of the door should be perforated to admit air. 

Lamps and candles in a bedroom consume the oxygen 
and form carbonic acid gas, and are therefore objection- 
able, unless the door be left open. They should, at all 
events, be placed in the fireplace. A bedroom fire assists 
ventilation, but it should be kept up all night, for if it 
sinks low, sulphurous vapours are spread round the 
room. Above all other lights, gas-lights should never be 
burnt in a bedroom ; the gas firom coals is of a poisonous 
quality, and is never entirely consumed in the burner, 
and the portion which escapes, mingling with the com- 
mon air, renders it noxious. The consequences are, that 
in a confined, or crowded room, lighted by gas, many 
people sufier from headache, accompanied by an unplea- 
sant taste in the mouth, — certain signs that they are 
suffering from a vitiated atmosphere. 

To aJl who have the choice, it is very desirable to 
select a dwelling in an elevated locality, where the air is 
dry and pure. In towns, the broad streets are always 
most healthy, where the sun and air CM^ have free 
access. Large windows and doors, frequeov open, are 
of great use, to admit the boon of G-od to all, light and 
air. 

There is an impression on the minds of residents in 
towns, that a country life must necessarily be a healthy 
life. It is an undoubted fact that the free open air of 
the fields and commons must be usually purer than that 
of a crowded city, which is probably mingled with smoke 
and deleterious gas ; and the field-labourer, during the 
day, has a healthier life than than the city artisan. 
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But in town and country alike, the labouring classes 
too commonly exclude this precious air entirely frorn 
their dwellings, sedulously closing every cranny through 
which it might enter. When this is the case, the 
necessary consequences must be that disease will be 
as frequent in the country cottage as in the city 
lodging-house; and death mU carry off its victims as 
numerously. 

It is, however, in towns especially that this evil exists. 
In the narrow close streets, where a numerous familv are 
crowded into one small room, sleeping in it, and eating 
in it, their very food is poisoned with the gas breathed 
from their lungs, and the garments they wear are loaded 
with pestilence. 

Even in the houses of respectable tradesmen, who 
ought to know better, we constantly see the windows of 
sleeping-rooms kept closed, on the pretext that the dust 
and smoke would come in and injure the furniture, if 
they were opened. But no consideration should have 
sucn weight as the consideration of the question of the 
preservation of health. 

1£ a family commonly sit in the room in which they 
eat, it should be thoroughly ventilated after each meal, 
that the vapour arising from the meat and vegetables 
may be dispersed. 

In cases of sickness, these precautions should be more 
especially attended to. In an ill-ventilated room the 
effluvia of \rfood, medicine, &c. is distressing to an 
invalid, an4a free admission of air can alone, dispel the 
annoyance. 

A crowded room should have a continual current of 
air sweeping through every part to carry away the im- 
pure gas and effluvia. A gust of air occasionally let 
into the room fails to effect this useful purpose, and 
often causes chills and colds, and thus serves to encourage 
the prejudice against ventilation. 

Sleeping-rooms are most healthy when in the upper 
part of a dwelling-house ; a ground-floor sleeping-roora, 
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when surrounded by other buildings, can never be pro- 
perly ventilated. 

Animal and vegetable matter, virhicb necessarily suffer 
decomposition, should never be kept in an inhabited 
room, as the noxious gas which arises from them when 
decaying enters thp lungs and endangers the health, 

Exercise, 

The natural warmth of the body is essential to health, 
and even to life itself. The free circulation of the blood, 
the healthy action of the skin, and all the important 
functions of the body, depend on the preservation of this 
natural heat. If this heat be deficient, the skin shrivels 
and becomes pale; shiverings, coughs, torpor of the 
blood, chilblains, and n^any dangerous diseases arise. 

Warm clothing assists to preserve this heat, and a 
proper amount of nourishment is also necessary ; well- 
warmed rooms conduce to keep it up ; but all these are 
insufficient without due bodily exercise. The exertion 
of the muscular powers causes certain pulsations or 
beatings of the heart, circulation of the blood, and due 
perspiration through the skin, imparting new vigour and 
purity to the system, and fitting us to pei#rm those 
active duties of life for which the wise Greater has 
placed us in the world. 

This exercise is doubly beneficial when taken in the 
open air at regular intervals. In summer the coolest part 
of the day should be chosen, and the exertion should be 
gentle and moderate. In winter, brisk and active walk- 
y ing is required to produce the genial warmth so neces- 
sary and so agreeable. It is still better to engage in 
some active sport, — sliding, skating (which is most healthy 
when pursued with prudence and moderation), and other 
I athletic sports suitable to the vigorous. For young 

girls nothing can be better than skipping oyer a rope, 
or battledore and shuttlecock. 

As th^ benefit of exercise is greatly increased when 

I 
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the mind as well as the body is actively employed, it is 
desirable, when it can be accomplished, that walking 
should be social, that conversation may relieve the tedium 
of mere mechanical exertion. But it is always better 
even to go out alone than to neglect the necessary duty 
of walking. It is still possible to make an object for the 
walk. 

In the country this is not difficult, where nature 
spreads before the observing and inquiring eye a vast 
flfeld of amusement and instruction ; and as Mrs. Bar- 
bauld shows in her admirable tale of " Eyes and no 
Eyes,'* an observing boy may make an afternoon's 
country walk a scientific tour, full of interest and 
pleasure. 

In towns, shopping, ^ visiting, or sight-seeing may 
afibrd a motive lor going out ; but, with or without 
motive, walking should be a regular custom, never 
omitted for any idle excuse. No exercise can be consi- 
dered beneficial that is not habitual, and a long walk 
onco a week is but fatigue without profit. 

Even persons who are confined by business the whole 
day might gradually habituate themselves to walk for 
half an hour before breakfast, which time, by rising early, 
they migllfc always command. If the person bo in 
tolerable health, this exertion, far from being a fatigue, 
will soon become a pleasure. 

We have known persons much engaged during the 
day who considered it economy of time to walk after 
sunset. But this is a great mistake, the air is then 
neither pleasant nor healthy; besides, the body is fatigued 
and listless with the employment of the day, and the 
evening hours are best spent in social in-door occupa- 
tions. Violent exercise should not be taken immediately 
before or after eating. The best time for a long walk is 
an hour before or two hours after dinner. 

No one should set out to walk in a tight-fitting 
dress, tight shoes, or even tight gloves. Pressure im- 
pedes the circulation and produces coldness in thg 
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extremities, and not only prevents the exercise from 
being beneficial, but may render it positively dangerous. 
It is a mistake to set out on a walk feeling cold ; it is 
best to commence thoroughly warm, and the exercise will 
keep up the warmth. No degree of cold in the weather 
should prevent the usual exercise, but no one should 
attempt it when it is damp or wet. 

When the state of the weather renders it imprudent 
to go out, the exercise should not, if possible, be omitted ; 
a large emptv room, if it be but a garret, may usually 
be found where there is a family of children. This 
might conveniently be appropriated to merry games, or 
to a cheerful dance, which will set the blood in motion, 
refresh mind and body, and be equally beneficial to 
children, nurses, and mother. 

Besides exercise in the open air,- it is both useful and 
healthy, in large families of the middle classes, that the 
grown-up daughters should have the beneficial exercise 
of household occupation. To rub a table has sometimes 
been recommended by physicians as a healthful exer- 
cise of the muscles ; and the labours of the house 
may be greatly relieved by young girls making their 
own beds ; a clean, pleasant, and useful employment, 
not only conducing to warm them in cold weather by the 
bodily exertion, but assisting the play of the lungs and 
expanding the chest. If by exertion the hands and feet 
feel warm, the general health may be considered to be 
going on well. ^ 

No exercise is so beneficial as that connected with 
some useful occupation, if not protracted to excess. The 
mental faculties are thus receiving the due portion of 
active employment for which they were designed, and 
which is necessary for their perfect health. The farmer 
at his plough, the gardener at his spade, the blacksmith 
at his hammer, the printer at his press, have mind and 
body properly exercised, and are generally strong and 
healthy men. Their leisure hours are devoted to bodily 
^epose. Persons whose occupation is wholly sedentarv, 

^ I 2 
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on the oontraiy, sboulcL employ every spare moment in 
open-air exercises, or cheerful and social walks, to keep 
the bodily system in good health. The needlewoman, 
the tailor, the shoemaker, the clerk in the counting<p 
house, and the student working daily with his hrain, 
should endeavour to obtain the refreshment of brisk 
walking after their toils, and never suffer the lassitude 
consequent on the nature of their pursuits to overrule 
the great duty of preserving health. 

Mind and body require alternate and wholesome action, 
and in a large family circle it is desirable that the 
healthy and useful exercise of the hmgs by reading aloud 
or singing should not be neglected. It is pleasant and 
profitable employment for the children of a family to 
read aloud alternately in the evening, while the rest are 
employed at useful work. They should be taught to avoid 
unnecessary fatigue to the lungs, by the habit of drawing 
breath at regular and short intervals, and should not 
continue the exertion too long. 

A judicious parent may turn these readings to good 
account by selecting those choice works of literature 
which are calculated to improve the taste, to cultivate 
the understanding, and to develop the moral feelings, 
while the physical powers are strengthened by the exer- 
cise, and the pleasing accomplishment of reading well 
properly acquired. 

Singing, if moderately indulged in, is an exercise of 
sound lungs still more beneficial than reading, and is an 
agreeable amusement, which tends to bind a family circle 
together, and to make home happy. 

It should, however, be observed, that no one should 
attempt to sing when labouring under cough or cold, as 
the exertion may then be injurious. 

Food, 

One of the most certain signs of good health is a good 
digestion ; the comfortable sensation that at stated inter* 
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vals the appetite is keen, and may be satisfied without 
uneasy consequences ; when the body feels invigorated 
by eating, the blood circulates briskly, and a cheerful 
sensation pervades mind and body. 

But if, on the contrary, an hour or two after eating, 
the stomach feels distended or affected by pain, if head- 
ache, weariness, or nausea is experienced, it is advisable 
to abstain from eating more for several hours, till the 
digestion be perfectly effected. Eveh then, food must 
be taken in great moderation, and with particular care 
•that it be light, and of a nature to digest easily. 

It is necessary for health that food should be slowly 
eaten, and masticated perfectly, and that all excitement 
and vexation should be avoided at table. Cheerful 
conversation materially aids digestion. 

K the meat, fish, or vegetables, eaten at dinner, be 
of good quality and well cooked, they will rarely be 
unwholesome, when taken in moderation. Plain food 
is certainly the most wholesome, but it should be excel- 
lently cooked and agreeably varied to make it truly- 
beneficial. A pleasant variety in the articles of food, 
and a strict attention to the mode of cooking, do not 
increase the cost of a dinner, but certainly increase itd 
wholesome qualities. 

Under certain circumstances, man may live wholly on 
animal food, or wholly on vegetables ; but with the habits 
of the people of England at the present day, a mixed diet 
is the best. 

Nations who live by hunting, and use continually great 
muscular exertion, tnay subsist on animal food without 
suffering any ill consequences. 

Many people, from choice as well as from necessity, 
us6, in our own Country, a vegetable diet ; but to support 
the strength a larger bulk of this food is required, and 
there must be proportionate exercise to digest it, or it 
will become injurious. Potatoes are most commonly 
eaten by the poor, and contain more nutriment than 
other roots or vegetables; next to them, peas, beans, 
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and lentils will support life best. A mixture of potatoes 
and cabbages, used by the peasantry of Irelana, has a 
tolerable amount of nutriment, the cabbage possessing the 
gluten, which is deficient in the potato, and which is a 
principal ingredient in nourishing food. 

Salt meat contains less nourishment, and is much less 
easy to digest, than fresh meat, of which the most 
digestible kinds are beef and mutton. 

Bread is the most important article of our suIm 
sistence, but, except in early childhood, should never 
form our sole diet. Brown bread is more wholesome 
than white, as it contains a larger portion of the saline 
matter of the wheat ; it is particularly serviceable to 
those who have habitually constipated bowels. To eat 
fine white bread at all times is not advisable ; and those 
who object to the harshness of brown bread should have 
the fine flour and meal mixed in the baking. 

It ought to be a serious care for the head of a family 
* to provide good and unadulterated flour, and to see that 
the bread be well made, well baked, and kept two days 
before it is eaten. New bread is too easily masticated, 
and is therefore mote difficult to digest than the firm 
bread that has been properly kept. 

It is advisable to breakfast within an hour, or at most 
an hour and a half, after rising. If a walk in the open 
air has preceded it, breakfast is usually eaten with a good 
appetite, and readily digested. Bat it is not safe for one 
who has merely moved from the sleeping-room to the 
table to sit down to a breakfast of many temptations. 
Milk is a much more nutritious breakfast beverage than 
coffee or tea, to those with whom it will agree ; but if 
not accustomed to it in childhood, it will produce de- 
rangement of the stomach and headache, and must then 
be avoided. A large quantity ought always, however, to 
be mingled with the coffee or tea; and milk should 
invariably form a considerable proportion of the usual 
diet of children. 

There should be usually five hours between each meal^ 
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to insure perfect digestion ; and the habit of eating 
between meals should never be permitted; it causes 
children to be troublesome, and adults to be disordered 
and uncomfortable. 

Pasty, highly-seasoned soups and dishes, and sweet- 
meats, frequently produce bad effects, and can never be 
considered as wholesome diet. Plain light puddings and 
custards are nourishing, and may be enjoyed as an agree- 
able variation of food. Cheese should only be eaten in 
very small quantities, except by the laborious classes, who 
eat it with oread as a meal, unmixed with other food. 

In alluding to suppers, so much depends on circum- 
stances, that certain rules cannot be given. To those 
who dine late, supper must be superfluous and injurious, 
often producing restless nights, unpleasant dreams, and 
a want of appetite for breakfast next morning. But 
those who dine after the primitive fashion, in the middle 
of the day, who take due exercise, and are in good health, 
may eat animal food for supper, and if they make a mode- 
rate repast, feel no ill eff'ects ; though we would recom- 
mend that it should not be immediately before going to 
bed, and that, if possible, a little amusement or exercise 
be taken after it. 

Water is the most natural and universally wholesome 
beverage, invigorating the health, instead of destroying 
it, if it can be procured perfectly pure, and if the diet 
be so simple as to require no stimulant to digest it. 
But this is too seldom the case in this age of luxury, 
and those who eat rich food increase the evil by 
needing wine or some fermented liquor to aid the 
digestion. 

It is always unwholesome to drink before eating, and 
during dinner as little liquid as possible should be taken. 
Those who habitually take wine, should wait at least for 
half an hour after eating. 

It is a mistaken idea that strong liquors afford any 
nourishment to the frame ; in fact, by their use the appe- 
tite for wholesome food, the proper support of man, is 
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weakened. They produce a temporary excitement, inva- 
riably followed by a proporjiionate depression. 

The light acidulated wines of Erance and GJ-ermany, 
so cheap in those countries, have not been commonly 
introduced into England, or they might happily super- 
sede the pernicious Lm-drinking, the\ane of the lower 
classes, and form a pleasant and inexpensive table beve^ 
rage for the middle classes. The most wholesome substitute 
for those wines is the light bitter beer lately introduced, 
which is less heady and stupifying than the London' 
stout, and less destructive to the health and comfort 
of society than the pernicious ardent spirits so generally 
taken. 

Water. 

Water, one of the chief necessaries, comforts, and 
preservers of life, cannot be too highly prized. !N"ext to 
air, it is the most important necessity of life, and the 
health and comfort of man depend on its purity and its 
abundance. For centuries it has been a reproach to the 
OTOwded cities of England, that a plentiful supply of pure 
water has not been provided at any expense for the poor; 
but a new feeling has been awakened of late vears, and 
men are begirming to discover that the sanitary laws 
which benefit the poor must also protect the rich in 
times of pestilence. The utility of pure water is allowed, 
and means are taken to secure it. 

In many parts of England, good water exists in such 
abundance, and by public works is so convenientiy sup- 
plied to all, that its value is not fully appreciated, and it 
is often wantonly wasted. Nothing can be more painful 
to a reflecting mind than to see water, so invaluable in 
places where it is sCsu'ce, trickling from the public con- 
duits in a town, from the neglect of some careless person 
who has not turned it oif. A conscientious passer-by will 
always step forward and close the tap. 

But there are districts even in England, where, in dry 
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seasons, the scanty springs are dried up, water becomes a 
scarce and valuable luxury, and the inhabitants chiefly 
depend on the rain-water, previously collected in butts or 
tanks. It is in such circumstances that, to poor and rich, 
the value of water becomes truly known. 

It should, therefore, be an especial consideration to all 
who have the opportunity of selecting their place of resi- 
dence, to choose a locality which is plentifully supplied 
with pure water. In London, water is certainly suffi- 
ciently abundant, but the purity is more than question- 
able, and doubtless much of the disease, so prevalent 
among the very poor, arises from this cause. From 
mechanical impurities, insects, or foreign substances, 
water may be cleared by filtering, but impure water 
cannot be rendered fit for drinking oy any means. Nei- 
ther is water kept in a leaden tank, or rain-water which 
has trickled through a leaden spout, wholesome for the 
purposes of cookery. 

Yet for many household purposes it is worth while to 
collect and preserve rain-water. The absence of the 
chemical solution of lime, which exists in spring-water, 
more or less, and which rapidly decomposes soap, renders 
the soft rain-water very useful to the laundress. 

Soft water is also very valuable for the bedroom con- 
sumption, as it does not, in washing, roughen the skin 
by depositing on it a mineral matter, which is often done 
by spring-water. And for irrigating the garden the 
natural rain-water is almost indispensable. Besides this, 
if spring-water is unattainable, rain-water, collected in a 
clean vessel, passed through a canvas strainer, and then 
filtered, is much less objectionable for drinking than the 
water of the river or pond. 

• Cleanliness and purity cannot be too much inculcated. 
Health and comfort depend much on a minute attention 
to little things ; and the servant who uses an unrinsed 
bottle, or leaves impure water in the bedroom water- 
bottles, may plant the seeds of suffering and death in the 
frames of her employers. 
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Of penoual deaolmess it seems hardly necessary to* 
Bpeak, at a time when the principle is so fully recognized 
by all thinking and reading people. 

It is incumbent on all who desire to preserve health, 
to keep the skin in proper condition by washing from 
head to foot every day. To those who habituate them- 
selves to this custom, it is no difl5.culty to use cold water 
even in winter ; but if the constitution be feeble, tepid 
water must be used, and gradually reduced in tempera- 
ture. If a sensation of depression and chilness is felt 
after a bath taken immediately after rising, it is advisable 
to defer it till two hours after breakfast, when the system 
will be strengthened by that meal. 

If not convenient to have a bath, sponging from head 
to foot should be substituted. The operation should be 
speedily performed, the skin immediately dried, and 
friction with a rough towel used till the skin feels 
glowing. This practice is not only exhilarating and 
invigorating, but a certain preventive of feeling or 
taking cold. 

Warm baths, of the temperature of the body, used 
occasionally, are exceedingly beneficial to the skin, and 
consequently to the general health. After great fatigue 
a bath of the temperature of 85® to 90° is refreshing and 
restorative. 

It is necessary for health that the teeth should be 
preserved ; this can only be done by unvaried cleanliness, 
begun in early youth, and continued through life. Too 
many people neglect this care till decay has already 
begun ; and the precious gift which Q-od has bestowed 
on us for health and enjoyment, becomes our trouble and 
pain. 

Morning, evening, and after dinner, the teeth should 
be brushed, every particle of meat should be carefully 
removed from between the teeth with the brush or a 
crow-quill tooth-pick, and once a day the gums should 
be stimulated by brushing with a hard brush. If the 
gums have a tendency to be inflamed, it may be coun- 
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teracted by bolding a yery small piece of saltpetre ia 
the mouth for five minutes every morning, but not swal- 
lowing the saliva. 

Once a day it is desirable to use some fine tooth- 
powder, to remove any substance adhering to the teeth ; 
but the mouth should be well rinsed after it. 

Besides the teeth, it is essential to health that the hair 
should be kept clean, and the skin of the head in a 
healthy state by washing and daily brushing with a large 
hard brush. A woman must ever make an unfavour- 
able impression on all who see her, who neglects health, 
neatness, and propriety so far as to be seen with her hair 
untidy. 

It is scarcely necessai/y to advert to cleanliness in 
household matters, especially in sleeping-rooms, where 

E articles of dust, withered flowers, half-emptied medicine- 
ottles, or dirty clothes, produce an atmosphere inimical 
to health. There should be no smell but that of pure 
cleanliness in a bedroom, and as little accumulation of 
furniture, worn garments, &c., as possible. 

Bed-linen should be changed before it has the least 
appearance of being soiled ; and blankets should always 
be clean and white ; not too heavy ; for we cannot but 
reprehend the custom of many and heavy blankets, which 
is dangerous, not only rendering persons liable to take 
cold, but causing the respiration to be difficult, and 
frequently laying the foundation of disease.} , 



Sleep. 

A great means of health is that perfect repose and 
refreshment of mind and body produced by regular sound 
sleep, ^hough we cannot command this inestimable 
blessing, we can use our best means to procure it by 
temperance, regularity, composure of mind, a due warmth, 
and cleanliness. 

The proper hours for sleep are certainly those when 
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the sun no longer lights and cheers the world, when 
nature herself sets the example, and silence and darkness 
favour rest. 

The body and mind should be prepared for this rest 
by moderate exercise during the day. Great fatigue of 
body or exhaustion of mind, on the contrary, produce 
restlessness and watchfulness. 

A late and heavy supper usually renders the sleep 
disturbed and unrefreshing, and instead of the fresh and 
cheerful sensations produced by a good night's rest, 
we rise languid, feverish, and depressed. Excess in 
drinking will of course produce the sam^, if not worse 
consequences. 

The time which should be given to sleep varies accord- 
ing to the age and constitution. An infant spends the 
greater part of its existence, healthily, in sleeping. As 
age increases, the hours of sleep are shortened; and 
though the aged usually seek their bed at an early hourj 
their actual sleep is short, being broken and interruptedi 

In mature life, a healthy person may sleep seven or 
eight hours ; more would be useless and idle ; less would 
be injurious to health. 

In order to promote sleep, it is well to be quite warm 
when we go to bed ; especially we should take care to 
have the feet warm ; exercise is the best ineans to pro* 
cure this healthy warmth, and should not be neglected. 
Aged people, or those of a languid constitution, should 
sleep m woollen socks, or have a hot-water foot-tin 
placed in the bed. But the head should always be cool 
and uncovered. 

A person in good health may in dry summer weather 
sleep with the upper part of the window open. At all 
events, the door should be open to ventilate the room. 

But the most important circumstance necessary for 
the sleep which is k> produce health and comfort, is a 
peaceful and composed state of mind, which can only be 
obtained by a faithful trust in Q-od, and an earnest 
endeavour to fuM our duties in life. 
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General JRules of Health. 

Lord Bacon advises us " never to keep the body in the 
same posture above half an hour at a time ;" and though 
persons who are compelled to sedentary employments 
may find some difficulty in attending to this rule, some 
change of position shomd occasionally be made, as mus- 
cular movements tend greatly to tne preservation of 
health. 

It is a most dangerous habit to eat or drink anything 
very hot ; it is injurious to the teeth, and still more so to 
the stomach. 

Every one should be particularly cautious never to eat 
again till the last meal is digested — ^that is, till he really 
feels hungry. 

The constant use of the flesh-brush is an excellent 
means for preserving the skin in a healthy state. To 
the studious, to those whose sedentary pursuits preclude 
regular and full. exercise of the body ; to the invalid and 
to the aged, the friction of every part of the body twice 
a day with the brush is invaluable. If the person is able 
to use it himself, the benefit is greater, as the exercise 
is doubled ; but even done by other hands, it is a great 
relief to the weak. 
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' CHAPTER IX. 

Tlie sick-room — ^Tlie duties of a sick-nurse — Visitors — Leeches- 
Giving medicine — Domestic medicine-chest — Poisons and their 
antidotes — Bites and stings — Suspended animation — Bums and 
scalds — Cuts or wounds — Bruises or blows — Fish-bone in tho 
throat. 

As the time must come when every one, fiowever young 
and healthy now, shall be stretched on the bed of 
sickness, dependent on the skill, the affection, or the 
kindness of others for alleviation of suffering, needful 
attendance, and soothing consolation, it is incumbent on 
all, the female sex especially, to be prepared for the 
active duty, as well as the passive endurance of the 
sick-room. 

The attendance in that sad and anxious chamber is 
one of the most salutary moral lessons of life ; a retreat 
from the world, its vanities and sordid cares, and a 
preparation for the inevitable doom of mortality. The 
sick-room is the threshold of eternity. 

The sick-nurse should be in health herself, she should 
have strength to endure fatigue and watchfulness, and 
firmness to enforce gently those regulations which are 
essential, but may not be agreeable to the patient. 
Besides these qualifications, she should feel a conviction 
that a deep moral responsibility rests upon her; the 
strong duty of leading the weak and wandering mind to 
repentance, faith, and comforting hope. Let no one 
shrink from this duty, or the neglected opportunity will 
haunt her own future days with remorse, and plant 
thorns in her own death-bed pillow. 

The sick-room should be airy, unless the disease is of 
a nature which requires the room to be artificially heated, 
and be made to look as cheerful as possible, A few 
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flowers, if not forbidden, will often afford peculiar 
gratification to a sick person. 

The nurse should speak low but distinctly, she should 
never whisper, as that tone usually grates on the ear of 
a nervous person painfully. She should move about as 
noiselessly as possible; be watchful, ready, but never 
importunate. If it be a painful exertion for the patient 
to speak, an experienced nurse will perceive by the eye 
when something is required, and attend to it, but not 
tease by offering it wiien not wished for. We need 
scarcely say that this nurse should, if possible, be a near 
and dear relation. No hired nurse can ever fulfil the 
duties so faithfully and tenderly; but though selfish 
feelings should never be suffered to prevail over duty and 
affection, yet self-sacrifice must not be carried to the 
point of endangering health. I^eedful rest must be 
taken, and it is always best that two or three at least 
should share the duty, and alternately take repose and 
refreshment in another room. 

The dress of a nurse should be suited to her office, 
a loose dimity or printed cotton dressing-gown, clean 
and soft, is convenient. A rustling dress wounds the 
ear, and discordant finery, especially of bright colours, 
offends the eye of the sick, besides the unfitness for 
the occupation, if it be the earnest intention to be 
useful. 

Clean linen, clean caps, spoons, and glasses, a cool 
pillow in exchange for a heated one, are luxuries to a 
patient unable to leave the bed. To be lifted from the 
bed to a sofa, till it can be cooled and re-made, is a great 
relief, if it can be done with safety, and affords an oppor- 
tunity of washing the face and hands of the sick person, 
always a great refreshment. 

If any peculiar smell is perceptible in the sick-room, 
the cause should be immediately removed, for the senses 
are generally so acute in illness, that it is certain the 
patient will feel the annoyance greatly. 

Though the admission of air into the room is desirable, 
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care must be taken to exclude a sadden gust, sucH as 
may be produced by opening a closed door ; and therefore 
a folding screen, placed before a door, is an excellent 
plan to guard against a dangerous rush of air. Nor 
pbould an^ undue introduction of cold be allowed ; every 
sort of Imen, a cushion or pillow, a cup or a book, 
should be warmed before it is brought to the sick 
person. 

If it be necessary to keep a fire in the room, there 
should be a supply of fuel at hand, to avoid the dis- 
turbance of servants entering, and the nurse should have 
an old glove to put on, that she may put the coals on 
the fire with her hand, that all noise may be prevented ; 
a small kettle of water should also be kept on the hob, 
to be ready for emergencies, and a water-can of cold 
water be brought up the last thing before the servants 
retire. 

It is unfortunate for some persons, who have not been 
properly trained in early youth, that they cannot over- 
come a foolish prejudice against those valuable creatures, 
leeches. Perhaps there is something in their serpentine 
form repugnant to humanity, from its association with 
the history of man's first disobedience; but the useful 
leech has been created to subsist on blood ; the skill of 
man has turned its propensities to a blessing, and we 
ought to be grateful for it. 

Before leeches are applied, the part must be well 
washed with warm water without soap. Then if the 
patient does not object, and if any one is in attendance 
who can manage them, each leech should be taken up in 
a piece of linen, and held in the hand by the broad end 
till it attaches itself by the narrow end, which is the 
mouth, to the spot desired ; and thus continue to put on 
as many as are needed successively. 

If no one can be found to apply them by the hand, the 
next best plan is to put them, one at a time, into a 
tumbler gl^^s, and reverse it over the place, allowing the 
leech to select a spot to fix on ; but care should be taken. 
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as they are applied, not to disturb those that are already 
attached. If it be necessary to apply a leech to the 
gums,, it must be placed in a long curved leech-glass, 
which can be obtained for the purpose. 

Except by medical orders, leeches should never be 
removed, or disturbed even, till they fall off; then they 
should be put into a weak solution of salt and water, 
which will cause them to disgorge great part of the blood 
they have imbibed ; but as they are costly and worth 
preserving in a healthy state, they must be entirely 
emptied by taking them by the tail and drawing them 
between the thumb and forefinger up to the head, which 
will cause all the blood to pass through the mouth. 
They should then be put into a wide-mouthed bottle 
filled with clean water, into which a little fine gravel 
has been thrown. This bottle must be very carefully 
covered with coarse muslin, securely tied down, and 
the water changed daily for a few days after they have 
been used ; afterwards it need only be changed once a 
week. * 

It is usuaHy necessary, after the leeches are taken off, 
to encourage a greater flow of blood for some time, 
especially in cases of inflammation. This is best done 
by having two pieces of flannel, and a good supply of hot 
water, continually keeping one of the pieces dipped in 
the water as hot as can be borne over the bites. This 
should go on for half an hour, and be succeeded by a 
bread poultice. 

It sometimes happens with children and people of 
full habit that the bleeding continues longer than 
is safe. It is then necessary to make a pad of folded 
lint, and press it strongly upon the bites, or even make a 
small plug and force it into the wounds ; but this is an 
emergency that rarely occurs. 

A nurse should be very particular in the time and 
quantity when giving medicine ; if it be ordered to be 
given in very small doses, she should be scrupulously 
accurate, for a few drops more or less may be of great 

k: 
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conseqaence. She must always give it at the proper 
moment, unless the patient be sleeping ; but, in that 
case, unless special orders have been left to do it, it is 
desirable to wait for the moment of awaking. 

If the medical attendant has given special rules for 
the diet of a patient, the attendants should make a point 
of conscience to obey them. A sick person is often 
self-wiUed and capricious in this affair, and many a. 
patient on the eve of convalescence has suffered a 
relapse from having indulged in forbidden food. 

The safest diet, after long abstinence, is the much- 
disliked but valuable water-gruel, which is, however, by 
no means unpalatable if prepared slowly, neatly, and 
judiciously. A good receipt for this useful preparation 
will follow. 

As a general rule, it is always imprudent to admit 
visitors to a sick-room, as the excitement of seeing 
strange faoes may produce restlessness and aggravate 
the indisposition. In cases where quiet is absolutely 
recommended by' the physician, such intrusions are posi* 
tively dangerous. 

It is only after leaving the confinement of the bedroom 
'that visitors should be allowed to enter; then cheerful 
society for short periods may benefit a convalescent. 

Persons who live in the country, at some distance 
from a doctor, should be habitually prepared for the 
emergencies of sudden attacks of sickness, or for those 
accidents to which all are liable, and which require imme* 
diate attention. 

A small chest, with a lock, containing a few safe 
domestic medicines, each carefully marked in large 
printed characters, would be a good gift to a prudent 
cottage matron, in case of no medical man living near. 
It should have divisions, and might, without any great 
risk, contain — 

A few ounces of Epsom salts. 
The same quantity of senna leaves. 
A bottle of powdered rhubarb. 
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A bottle of powdered xnagneetia. 
A bottle of castor oil. 
A bottle of powdered ginger. 
Ajar of good powdered mustard. 

To these should be added a syringe, a small pair of 
forceps, a sheet of cotton-wadding, and a roll of diachylon 
plaster. Proper written directions for the application of 
these simple remedies might accompany this valuable 

gift. 

In the hands of those whose education and discretion 

could be depended on, a bottle of laudanum and one of 

sal volatile may on occasions be very useful. 

The cases where immediate aid is peremptorily neces- 
sary are poisons, wounds, and bums or scalds. 

In the case of poison by vitriolic acid, oxalic acid, or 
any strong acid, which sometimes occnrs by mistake, and 
may be easily found out by the burning in the throat 
and stomach, with vomiting of acid matter, magnesia 
should immediately be given in cold water at intervals, 
followed by warm barley-water or linseed-tea. If magnesia 
cannot be immediately had, half an ounce of soap dis- 
solved in water may be administered : all depends on 
promptness, for these poisons are very active. 

Eor mercurial poisons, the most common, if swallowed 
by accident, beiner corrosive sublimate, and which all 
evince their presence in the system by dryness and con- 
striction of the throat, and an unpleasant and metallic 
taste in the mouth ; it is advisable to take a wine-glass- 
ful at a time, at intervals of a few minutes, of a mixture 
of fourteen or fifteen whites of eggs, beat into a quart of 
cold water. 

The same remedy may be used in case of poisoning by 
verdigris on copper pans, the symptoms being the same 
as above, but usually accompanied by nausea, and great* 
pain in the stomach. 

If arsenic be taken, violent pain, nausea, and burning 
in the stomach, with constriction of the throat, and often 
convulsions come on. The stomach-pump is the most 
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ready means to remove this fatal poison ; if it cannot 
be conveniently obtained, warm drinks of sugar and 
water, or chalk and water, to promote vomiting, should be 
immediately given. 

There are some common plants which are deadly 
poisons — aconite, colchicum, hellebore, &c. — generally, 
producing great pain in the stomach, vomiting, and 
diarrhoea, affecting the nerves till a sense of suffocation 
is felt, which ends in death, if the stomach be not 
promptly cleared by the stomach-pump, or large draughts 
of warm water, in which a tea-spoonful of mustard, or 
table-spoonful of common salt has been mixed. 

Poisoning by opium or any other narcotic is well 
recognized by the stupor ; this tendency must be dis- 
couraged by every means, and the stomach cleared by 
the pump or an emetic of mustard and water or salt and 
water ; cold water should be poured over the head, and, 
after vomiting, strong coffee may be given. 

The same means may be employed in case of continued 
and alarming insensibility from excess in drinking ardent 
spirits. 

If any one be bitten by a mad dog, the first care must 
be, if it can be done, to tie a ligature above the wound, 
then allow it to bleed, washing it with tepid water op 
strong acetic acid, till surgical aid can be obtained to 
cauterize or cut out the part. 

For the Sting of a Bee or a Wasp, 

The sting of a bee is known to be a highly concen- 
trated acid, and may be neutralized by the application 
of an alkali ; common soda, or chalk, are readily obtained. 
The sting should be first extracted with a small pair of 
•forceps, then the alkali rubbed over the place till a 
slight smarting proves that it has entered the blood. 
But persons are variously affected by this common 
poison, and it is only from experience that they are able 
to determine what remedy suits them best. 
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Cases of Suspended Animation — Apparent Death from 

Drowning, 

The body must be immediately carried, with the head 
slightly raised, to the nearest house, stripped and dried, 
and the mouth and nostrils cleared from any obstruction ; 
then placed in the sun or near a fire on a bed or blanket, 
and gently rubbed with warm flannels. Bottles of hot 
water or hot sand should be applied to different parts, 
especially the feet and stomach, and, if possible, the body 
should be placed in a very warm bath. Strong smelling- 
salts should be applied to the nostrils ; and if recovery 
be happily effected, brandy and water, or some stimulant, 
given. No one should be deterred from using these 
means while hope remains, for recovery has been effected 
after animation nas been suspended for hours. 

When insensibility has arisen from any noxious vapour, 
removal to the pure air, the application of cold water, 
and, if any one is at hand who can safely undertake to 
operate, bleeding from the veins are the only means that 
can be used. 

Bums and Scalds, 

If a lady's dress catch Are when she is alone, she 
should first ring the bell; then boldly throw herself 
on the floor iand roll round on the carpet, enveloping 
herself in any rug or loose woollen cloth she can seize. 

If any one be near when such an accident occurs, a 
blanket snatched from a bed, a cover from the table, a 
shawl, or any large cloth should be wound round the 
flames as quickly as possible. Above all, no window or 
door should be opened to admit the air. 

The great danger arising from bums or scalds is that, 
in consequence of the sympathy between the skin and 
the internal organs, fatal inflammation of the bowels may 
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carry the patient' off wten the outward injury seems pro- * 
greaaing favourably. 

If the burn be not very severe, the very best appli- 
cation till a surgeon arrives is a sheet of cotton-wadding 
wound round the part, the patient being kept perfectly 
quiet. 

If more severe, and if cotton cannot be readily pro- 
cured, flour must be plentifully dredged over the part to 
exclude the air. Beyond these simple applications we 
would not advise any of the usual remedies — cold water, 
turpentine, &c. — to be used without medical advice. There 
is generally great shock to the. nervous system in cases 
of this kind, and a little hot brandy and water may 
be given at first, and the mind kept as tranquil as 
possible. ■ 

Guts or Wounds. 

The first thing to be ascertained in a wound is whether 
it be merely simple, or if an artery be severed ; if the 
blood be of a bright red colour, and instead of flowing, 
springs as it were by jets from the wound, it may be 
concluded that an artery is wounded, and the most 
prompt aid is necessary; a silk handkerchief twisted 
tightly between the wound and the body must, if possi- 
ble, be applied ; a stick may be twisted in, to allow it to 
be screwed tight, and the thumb be pressed continually 
on the wound to prevent the loss of blood, till a very 
small pad of lint be made and pressed into the wound 
upon the point from which the blood issues ; a second 
and third pad, each larger than the last, must be pressed 
upon the first, and the whole bound up very firmly. 
This is all that can be done till the arrivid of a surgeon 
to tie the artery. It is very necessary that all the ban- 
'^dages should be tight and the pressure be over the 
injured artery. 

In a simple cut, the blood should be allowed to flow a 
Bhort time that it may not collect in the wound. Then 
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the edges of the cut should be brought together and 
tied up in linen or strapped across with narrow pieces of 
^diachylon plaster. 



Bruises or Blows. 

* The best application immediately after a blow is 
brandy ; if the bruise is very painful, lint dipped in cold 
water may be used for some hours, after which a poultice 
is useful. 

Fish-hone in the Throat. 

A fish-bone will occasionally fix in the throat, causing 
much pain and inconvenience, though not absolutely 
the symptoms of choking. To chew a piece of bread 
roughly and swallow it, taking a drink of water after- 
wards, will commonly remove the obstruction. 
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CHAPTER I, 






Bemedies for various difiorders — ^Hiccough — Chilbliuns — Chapped 
hands — Corns — Coughs — Sore throats, &c. — Old age — Diet for 
ihe sick— Gruel — Caudle — ^Whey — Chicken — ^Beef tea — Gregory's j 

powder — Fruit — Care of the eyes — ^Tooth-ache. 

Siccotigh. 

This disagreeable spasmodic affection, when not of a 
serious character, may generaUy be checked by inhaling 
strong smeUing-salts, or taking a tea-spoonful of brandy > 
or vinegar into the mouth, and allowing it to trickle 
slowly down the throat. 

Chilblains, 

. These painful and irritating affections of the toes and 
fingers are easier to prevent than to cure. Healthy exer- 
cise, the hands and feet kept dry and warm, and the bowels 
open, with generous diet, are the best preventives against 
chilblains, which usually affect those of languid circu- 
lation the most, and are, difficult to prescribe for, as the 
remedy in one constitution is inefficacious in another. 

The fashionable remedy of the day is iodine applied 
over the. unbroken swelling once a day with a camel-hair 
brush; but without medical advice it is somewhat 
unsafe to meddle with this preparation. Among the 
simple remedies, we would name a decoction of camomile 
flowers; or common prepared mustard diluted with 
water till it is about the consistence of cream, spread 
over the swelling and allowed to dry on it ; this should 
be repeated every night. 

If chilblains ulcerate, medical aid should be imme- 
diately sought, for they are usually very difficult to 
heal. 
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Chafed Scmds. 

This rouglmess of the skin, common in frosty and cold 
dry weather, may be avoided by drying the hands per- 
fectly after washing, and mixing a Uttle oatmeal in the 
water, to prevent the soda of the soap affecting them. 
If the hands are actually chapped, half an ounce of 
glycerine to eight ounces of water will form a lotion 
which may be advantageously used, twice a day. 



Corns, 

The com should be washed in vinegar every night, and 
in the morning steeped in sweet oil. Eut the asbestos 
pad, with a hole cut to admit the corn, is the most certain 
mode of curing it, except that of eradication by a chi- 
ropodist. 

The nail of the great toe will sometimes grow inward 
at the corner, producing great pain and irritation, and 
however it may be raised and cut out, will always grow 
the same way again. The best way to cure and prevent 
a continuance of this inconvenience is daily to scrape 
the highest or middle part of the nail to reduce the 
thickness. The nail then contracts and rises from the 
flesh. It should also be kept pared down in crescent 
form, lowest in the middle. 



C(/vbgh8 or Colds. 

When cold shivering, inflammation of the nostrils, and 
pains in the limbs, announce the approach of a feverish 
cold, it is always advisable to have the feet placed in hot 
water, sitting at the same time near a fire, and having a 
blanket thrown round you to avoid the chance of a chill. 
Then get into a warm bed, and drink freely of warm tea 
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or water-gruel. Even if the symptoms should have abated 
next morning, it is as well to remain one day in the 
house, on a low diet. The treatment may be repeated 
the next night, and if the symptoms are not so well, the 
foot-bath should be mustard and water, and on the foU 
lowing morning a dose of aperient medicine should be 
taken. 

The best preventive of catarrh is cold-water sponging, 
or bathing, habitually, summer or winter. Toung ladies 
are particularly subject to this cold from exposure to 
draughts when leaving crowded rooms in their evening 
dresses. 

If a moist cough, as it is called, succeeds to this 
catarrh, accompanied by pain in the chest, a small mus- 
tard plaster will often be seviceable, taking at the same 
time, every morning, a wine-glass of the juice of firesli 
horehound, in a pint of new milk. 

An excellent Syrup for a Cough. 

An ounce of linseed must be boiled for half an hour 
in a quart of water, after which may be added to it half 
a pound of sugar, two ounces of sugar-candy, an ounce 
of Spanish liquorice, and the peel of half a lemon. Let 
this simmer slowly for half an hour, then add twenty 
drops of ipecacuanha wine, stir it well into the syrup, 
and when cool bottle it. A tea-spoonful may be taken 
occasionally when the cough is troublesome. 

Bean Tea for a Cough, 

Put half a pint of shelled fresh beans into a quart of 
cold water, and let them boil for an hour ; then strain 
off the liquor, add two ounces of honey, let it simmer till 
well mixed, then add one drachm of powdered nitre. 
This must be taken, when the cough is troublesome, in 
small quantities. 
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If these simple'remedies do not ^alleviate the cough, 
medical assistance should be sought, for there is always 
danger in a continued cough. 



Sore Throat, 

In some constitutions the common catarrh will be fol- 
lowed by inflammation of the mucous* membrane of the 
throat, with great pain in swallowing, and an unpleasant 
raw sensation in the throat. To remedy this, a small 
piece of sal prunella may be sufiered to dissolve gradually 
in the mouth, and run down the throat ; a warm poul* 
tice may be applied externally, and a gargle of warm 
water used. These means, with great care to avoid 
increasing the cold by exposure or by heating diet, wiU 
generally relieve the throat in a day or two. 

But if there be much swelling, and deeper inflammation, 
threatening quinsy, more active means must be promptly 
used. Bran or mustard poultices, effervescing saline 
mixtures, if they can be swallowed, inhaling steam, and 
warm gargles. In quinsy, a surgeon should be sent for 
as soon as possible, and his directions strictly attended to. 



Garble for a Sore Throat, 

In the first stage of inflammation of the tonsils, warm 
water, or thin barley-water mixed with lemonade, and 
used as hot as it can be borne. 

If the throat be relaxed, the most efficacious gargle is 
one pint of water mixed with half an ounce of tincture 
of myrrh, to which is added a drachm of powdered 
alum. 

To prevent a sore throat, a gargle of cold water should 
be used every morning, and the outside of the throat 
should' be regularly sponged with cold water. 
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Linseed JPouUice, 

Take a small basin half full of boiling water, then gra- 
duallj stir into it as much linseed-meal as will make it 
the proper consistence to spread. - 
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Mustard JPoidtice. 



A mustard poultice maj be made in the same way as 
a linseed poultice ; but if needed in haste for sudden 
attacks of pain or inflammation, powdered mustard may 
be dredged upon a piece of brown paper, which has been 
dipped in vinegar; this must be covered with a piece 
of thin muslin or gauze before it is laid on the part 
affected. 

General Disorder of the St/stem. 

In some cases a disorder of the whole frame will arise 
from severe exertion of the brain in business, or in study. 
An immediate cessation from the usual occupations, 
change of air, bodily exercise, and pleasant society, will 
often remove the symptoms without medical aid. 

If excessive bodily fatigue is followed by ill effects, 
perfect rest and ease,^ a pleasant book, or a good night's 
sleep, are the most likely restoratives. If the disorder 
of the system decidedly arises from excess in eating or 
drinking ; then abstinence, simple aperients, and cooling 
drinks may be tried in the first instance ; but if the 
symptoms continue, professional aid should be sought. 

Disorder will sometimes be produced by drinking cold 
water when heated, and fatal consequences frequently 
follow. To rinse the mouth and throat will assuage 
the thirst as well and with more safety. To drink hot 
mixtures when very cold is almost equally imprudent and 
dangerous. 
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Precautions for the Aged, 

In advanced age, warm clothes, warm bedding, and 
warm rooms are absolutely necessary to preserve and to 
increase the natural heat of the body. 

The skin should be kept in a comfortable state by fre- 
quent sponging with tepid water, followed by friction of 
the skin with a brush or rough towel. 

G-entle exercise, as long as it can be taken without 
fatigue, should, be continued; short walks, or drives, 
but never to produce weariness, or the sleeplessness so 
common and so weakening in old age. 

No violent aperient medicines, especially pills, should 
be given : if necessary at all, a mild decoction of senna, 
with a little ginger grated into it to prevent griping, will 
be suf&cient. 

The food must be concentrated as much as possible, 
more fluid than solid, and of a warm nature; strong, 
well-seasoned soups ; tender roast meat, jellies, nutritive 
vegetables, and puddings. Eitter ale or stout, and a few 
glasses of good port or sherry, make a good medicine for 
old age. 

There should be no great changes made in the usual 
habits and pursuits in advanced life ; everything should 
be made as calm as possible, with such cheerful, quiet 
amusements as suit childhood as well as age. 



Coffee. 

Coffee is wholesome and nutritious, when it agrees 
with the constitution and is taken in moderation ; but is 
pernicious when taken immoderately, producing feverish- 
ness, excitement, and palpitations. 

But for a mere nepous headache, where there is no 
determination of blooa to the head, a cup of strong coflee 
is a palliative, if not a qure. 
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Water Qrueh 

One of the moat useful articles of diet in the sick-room 
is seldom made well, and it is a duty for every woman 
to learn how to make water-gruel, so that it may be at 
once wholesome and inviting to the patient. 

It is necessary, first, that the oatmeal be well sifted, as 
a dark husk might disgust a delicate stomach. Two table- 
spoonfuls of the meal should be smoothly mixed with 
four table-spoonfuls of cold water, then have ready a pint 
of boiling water in a very clean saucepan, and gradually 
stir the oatmeal into it ; continue to stir it over the fire, 
allowing it to boil gently for half an hour. A little salt 
must be added to it ; but unless it be ordered by the 
medical attendant, it is not desirable, in actual sickness, 
to add any other seasoning. . 

Caudle. 

In some parts of the country it still continues to be 
the custom ;to offer caudle to the visitors who call on a 
lady after her confinement ; and a handsome caudle-cup 
is not am uncommon gift to a bride. The foundation of 
the caudle is the water-gruel as above, but to convert it 
into the richer preparation there must be added, a blade 
of mace, half a tea-spoonful of ginger, a small piece of 
lemon-peel, and two cloves ; it must boil for two hours, 
then it must be strained, and again set over the fire, with 
either half a pint of ale or two glasses of Madeira, and 
sweetened with sugar. It is always served hot in cups, 
with strips of toast round them. 

White Wine Whey. 

Boil a pint of new milk, sweeten it well, then pour 
into it two glasses of sherry, or any lighter white wine ; as 
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80oa as it is curdled, strain it through muslin. It must 
|)e taken hot, and the patient should be in a warm bed, as 
it will rapidly produce perspiration. 

Bread JPanada, 

Cut two small slices of stale white bread into a basin, 
cover it with boiling water, and leave it covered up for 
ixalf an hour, then beat it up with a little milk and sugar; 
or, if milk does not suit the patient, add a small slice of 
butter, with a little pepper and salt. ^ 

Distilled ChicJcen, 

"When it is necessary to give support in a concentrated 
form, we can recommend this preparation as the greatest 
restorative We have met with, a single tea-spoonful 
affording the nourishment of a meal. 

Cut up a good chicken into pieces, and put it into a wide- 
mouthed glass jar or bottle, cover it with a bladder in 
which holes must be pricked ; a small quantity of salt 
may be sprinkled over the fowl. 

Place the bottle on the hob, or a warm hearth, and 
as the liquor distilled from the meat rises, pour it off. It 
is at once pleasant to the. taste and highly nutritious. ^ 

Genuine Beef Tea, 

A pound of lean beef, minced small, and put into a 
wide-mouthed bottle, covered. This bottle must be 
placed in a pan of water over a slow fire and boiled, for 
fct least two hours, then the liquor, which will be the 
true essence of the beef, may be poured off* 

Stewed Prunes. 

Put a pound of good prunes into a jar covered with 
water, set the jar into a pan of water, and let it 
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boil gently till the prunes become a jam. This is an 
agreeable and wholeaome preparation when the bowels 
are confined. 

Or, as a Nursery medicine, make an infusion of an 
ounce of senna-leaves in a pint of boiling water, let it 
stand, covered, for an hour, then strain it, and use the 
infusion to pour over the prunes, as above, instead of 
water. The electuary thus made is pleasant to children, 
and a tea-spoonful, occasionally given, is useful in cases 
where the bowels are constipated. 

Oregory*8 Fowder. 

This is a good medicine to keep prepared, in the 
country, where it is not thought necessary to send for a 
doctor when children are slightly disordered. Take four 
ounces of calcined magnesia, two ounces of powdered 
rhubarb, and one ounce of powdered ginger, mix well 
together, and keep in a corked bottle. One drachm is a 
dose for a child, mixed in a little Water, and is very 
beneficial when the stomach is disordered with eating 
fruit, or any other excess. 

Fruit, 

No fruit should ever be eaten at night. The best time 
to eat it is in the morning at breakfast when the stomach 
is empty. ^ 

The fruits which are the most digestible are straw- 
berries, raspberries, oranges, and grapes. Next to these, 
currants and gooseberries are the best. Apples and 
pears rarely can be well digested ; and the nut tribe are 
all equally unwholesome. They should always be eat in 
great moderation and with salt. 

Every kind of firuit should be eaten perfectly ripe, 
but before it begins to decay, and the skin and seeds 
should not be swallowed, if possible, as they never 
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digest in the stomach, and frequently, in deh'cate con- 
stitutions, occasion great pain and irritation bj acting 
mechanically. 

Stewed or baked fruits are generally wholesome, and 
in the summer, if eaten with moderation, have a' beneficial 
effect. 

ChicJcen J^udding, 

Por an invalid whose stomach cannot digest strong 
meat, condensed chicken is beneficial, and prepared in 
the following way is much more agreeable to a delicate 
person than the usual tasteless puddings < of the sick 
room : — 

Tie a fowl in a bladder and half boil it, that the flesh ' 
may be easily prepared ; let it become cool, then take the 
flesh from the bones, and pound it finely in a mortar till 
you can pass it through a sieve. Boil an ounce of bread- 
crumbs in milk, and when cold, beat it well up with an 
egg and a little salt and nutmeg, mix this well with the 
pounded chicken, put the whole into a buttered cup and 
bake for twenty minutes, then turn it out, and if allowed, 
add a littk butter or gravy. 



Care cfihe JSye9, 

Though it is dangerous to strain the eyes by using 
them when the light is insuflBcient, it is quite as ob- 
jectionable to subject them to immoderate light without 
the shade of blinds or curtains. Nor is it good to have 
the walls and the furniture of a room all white ; it is said 
that this glare will even destroy the eye-sight. 

Children should early be accustomed to look at distant 
objects, to prevent them being near-sighted. Children 
who are confined much in the house, and have not had 
the sight exercised beyond the extent of a room, often 
become near-sighted. Men who are confined to the 

L 
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window-curtains; the men do not complain of that 
heinous offence against their comfort, a buttonless shirt ; 
and the lady herself does not drag festoons of braid after 
her, rent from the hem of her dress. 

A piece of linen, carefully cut out at home, will 
average one shirt more in every six than when put 
into the hands of a careless sempstress, besides the 
convenience of scraps of linen for family use; and 
the mother and her daughters, with the servants, 
after their work is over, may pleasantly fill up dis- 
engaged time in the light employment of making up 
the linen, and yet pursue some improving discourse op 
ageeeable conversation. 

We would not, however, recommend that needlework 
should engross too much time, especially that valuable 
portion which should be set apart foi; improving studies, 
domestic duties, healthy exercise, or innocent amuse- 
ment. Needlework is one of the beneficial occupations 
of life in its due place; but it must not become the sole 
occupation. 

Neither does it become the lady of ample fortune, who 
can afford to employ the . industrious dressmaker, to 
make her own dresses at home, anymore than the young 
of the middle classes to neglect useful household duties 
that they may bend incessantly over needlework. 

But to the poorer classes of society, to servants, and 
especially to the wives of hardworking mechanics, this 
useful knowledge is a great benefit. With the common 
use of her hands, no woman, however poor, need have 
herself or her children in rags. 

Needles and thread are cheap possessions ; a patched 
g&vmeat is a badge of industry, and spare moments 
may always be found, in a life of the greatest labour, for 
the prudent " stitch in time." 

A needle in the hands of an industrious woman 
becomes the wand of the fairy Order, converting rags 
and wretchedness into neatness and comfort. 

We regret to observe that of late, even in the charity 
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Bcbools, plain needlework is less frequently the employ- 
ment of the pupils than formerly. Crotchet work and 
ornamental knitting are taught to young girls, who too 
often spend their time unprofitably in working edgings 
and collars for their own decoration, and thus early 
acquire a taste for finery, and a dislike to the monotony 
of plain work. 

The most important department of plain needlework is 
shirt-making. Por this purpose Irish linen is certainly 
the best, it lasts well, and keeps the colour in washing; but 
many gentlemen prefer calico or long cloth, as preserving 
the heat of the body better in our variable climate. 

Kew linen or calico can always be cut and sewed 
best if washed first ; but if, from any urgent necessity, 
there is no time for this measure, it should be rubbed 
well over with hard white soap, which will make it easier 
for the scissors and the needle to pass through* 

Before it is cut it must be measured and exact calcu- 
lations made, that nothing may be cut to waste. If the 
selvages seem at all broken, it is better to pare them off, 
and hem down the seam ; a little more w^ork is well 
spent in making it neat and secure. 

A piece of good Irish linen, the usual price being from 
two shillings to three shillings a yard, measures twenty- 
six yards, and will make seven full-sized shirts. Long- 
cloth may be bought of the same width, at about half the 
price, and both are cut out in the same way. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that a shirt, like any 
other garment, must be made to fit the person who is to 
wear it, and therefore all directions must be varied 
according to size and figure. 

Por the length you must have a pattern to measure ; 
the body is made the whole width of the linen, a little 
longer behind than before. The sleeves should .be long 
enough to allow the arm to bend freely, but not too 
wide, which is a great inconvenience. The arm-hole 
should not be too wide, and the gusset should be fulled 
a little in setting in. The wristbands are usually made 
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about five inches in depth, of finer linen than the shirt, 
and the buttons set on to make them fit the wrist. 

The most important part to make is the front, which 
is made of very fine linen or lawn, and let into the 
body. The whole of the front of the shirt-body must be 
cut out to the neck-gusset, and as low as the waistband, 
and the fine linen, a half-breadth on each side, must be 
let in, gathered at the top and bottom ; at the front there 
must be a broad hem, standing out beyond, to fold over. 
The upper part, which is pulled into the collar, must be 
sloped out exactly to fit the form of the wearer, and on 
the accuracy of this operation depends the comfortable 
and neat fitting of the shirt. Proper-sized holes for the 
studs usually worn must be worked down the front. 

The collar must be only a narrow band, as loose collars 
are now universally worn. 

The linen cut out of the front is used for making 
gussets, bands, &c. 

Before working the button-holes a thread should be 
run twice round, and sewed over strongly at the ends, 
which keeps the button-hole in shape, and prevents it 
being torn. 

The cotton with which the seams are sewed should be 
strong, but the stitching should be done with very fine ; 
strong silk is the best for gathering and for sewing on 
buttons. 

Ladies^. Chemises. 

Eor the body, cut two breadths of yard- wide linen into 
lengths of a yard and a quarter each. This will make a 
chemise sufficiently long for a middle-sized woman, or 
for one rather above the middle size, l^ov a small 
woman, a yard and a half-quarter will be long enough. 
From one side of each breadth, out a gore to sew on the 
other side; thus giving an equal slope to both. The 
gores should be little more than an inch wide at the top. 
Pin the selvage sides of the gores to the selvage edges 
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of tbe linen, lay them evenly on a bed, and slope the 
gores upwards at the bottom; otherwise, the lower 
ends will hang down in peaks. The pieces sloped off 
the bottoms of the gores must be kept to line th6 sleeve- 
holes. 

If the sleeves are to have broad hems, cut them a 
quarter of a yard deep. One breadth across the linen 
will make a pair of sleeves, excepting the gussets. If 
they are to be gathered on an arm-band, a half-quarter 
and a nail will be sufficient d^th for them. IN'ext, cut 
out the sleeve-gussets, allowing each a finger square. A 
breadth across will make four sleeve-gussets and two 
shoulder-straps. The shoulder-straps should be half a 
finger broad (when doubled), and two fingers in length. 

If you have plain loose sleeves with a broad hem, the 
chemise, to correspond, should have the neck or top (it 
being perfectly straight across, behind and before) simply 
faced on the inside with a fine twilled tape, so as to form 
a case for a drawing-string. If the bottoms of the sleeves 
are gathered into arm-bands, the neck or top of the 
chemise body may be gathered also into a band, made to 
fit the width across, from shoulder to shoulder ; in which 
cas^ there must be a slit of a quarter of a yard deep, 
either down the back, or down the front of the neck, 
fastening with^buttons. Cut this band bias. 

Make the body of the chemise first ; finishing the 
neck, and putting on the shoulder-straps. Then have 
ready 'jhe sleeves, and set them into the sleeve-holes left 
at the two sides. The sleeves should be gathered on the 
top of tae shoulder, and the shoulder-straps hemmed down 
upon tlem, on each side. If there are arm-bands, they 
should at loosely round the arm. Next, take the sloped 
pieces taat came off the bottom of the gores, and with 
them, line that part of the body that forms the sleeve- 
holes ; carrying down the lining about an inch below the 
lower comer of the gusset. This will greatly strengthen 
the part round the sleeve-holes. 

Cut oub in the above manner, the whole of the linen 
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will come into use, and there will be no Bhapings or 
clippings whatever. "What is called a long piece of yard- 
wide liuen will thus make ten chemises for a woman of 
moderate size ; with the addition of an extra yard and a 
quarter to complete the body of the last. 

A lady's chemise may be trimmed with thread edging, 
with tatting, or with linen cambric frilling. The frUling, 
to look neat, should be very narrow. In fulness, allow 
it a little more than twice and a half the extent of the 
parts on which it is sewed. 



A Flannel JPetticoat* 

The best and finest flannel is the cheapest. It should 
be soaked for a night in cold water to strengthen tha 
fibre before it is cut out. The usual quantity is three 
breadths of flannel, each a yard and a quarter in length* 
The blue selvage must be cut oiT, and the two edges laid 
one over the other, and first run together neatly aloag 
the middle, and then herring-boned down at each edge, 
to make the seam fiat. A tuck is usually run in the 
petticoat at first, which may be let out if the flaniel 
shrinks in washing ; the bottom must be finished fiitii 
flannel-binding, the top gathered, not plaited, ani set 
into a linen band. 

In the skirts of dresses, sleeves, <fcc., and in all articles 
to be washed, the fulness should be gathered, not plaited, 
as it is less liable to be torn with the point of the iron. 

It is a most important economy in clothing; i>o have 
every article of dress made to fit well, thougn easily. 
This rule is much neglected by the working clasaes, and 
you frequently see a child with a dress so much too 
large, or too long, that it is at once uncomforlable and 
unserviceable ; while another has her dress ton open at 
the back or beneath the arm, because it is too small ; a 
disgrace that a tidy, industrious mother woiid never 
submit to. Even in shoes, it is a mistaken economy to 
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have them too large, for no shoes wear so well as those 
that fit perfectly. 

If it could be, so arranged, it would be very desirable 
that every girl in humble life should be taught regularly 
at school to cut out and make her own dress. This would 
be much more beneficial to her than sending her, after 
she has left school, for a year to a dressmaker, where she 
works at the fine clothes of those in a higher station, till 
she learns to be discontented with the simple dress 
suitable to her condition, which is always, when neatly 
made, the most becoming to her. 

And in all classes where a woman is called upon to 
perform household duties, her dress should be simple 
and suited to her occupations ; the hair and feet neatly 
ftnd perfectly dressed always mark good taste; and a 
plain printed dress, that will look fresh when it is washed, 
is the proper morning-dress for domestic occupations ; 
nothing is so utterly devoid of taste as to wear an old 
silk dress to make pastry, or to nurse a baby. 

"When a mother has daughters grown up, it is affecta- 
tion and folly to dress them like herself. The silks, and 
sober-coloured materials that are becoming to her mature 
years, are as unsuitable to her daughters as the pretty 
muslins or bareges which they wear, would be to her. 

It is not advisable to buy many dresses at once, since 
fashion in these days is so capricious ; and though it is 
weak and imprudent in any one to follow fashion wildly, 
yet it is respectable to avoid all singularity, and to dress 
like the rest of the world. 

Darning in this age of cheap muslins is rarely prac- 
tised on that article, as it is a tedious process, and would 
seldom be worth while doing ; but darning stockings is 
an art by no means to be despised, for we well know 
that these useful garments rarely come £^om washing 
without some failure. Moravian cotton is most suitable 
for darning either cotton or worsted stockings ; many 
people dam with worsted to match the colour, but this 
IB objectionable, for the worsted shrinks at the next 
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washing, and puckers up the place. The darn should 
extend over every thin part, and loops of cotton should 
be left at each row of the work to allow for shrinking ; 
these loops should be cut open when the dam is 
finished. 

Knitting, as applied to the common purposes of life, 
has been greatly laid aside since the cheap productions 
of the stocking-loom have taken its place. Nevertheless, 
in the hour between light and darkness, before the lamp 
is lighted, when work is laid aside and conversation is 
going on, it is. convenient and useful to take up a piece 
of simple knitting, which can be accomplished in the 
dark, and which neither requires a pattern, nor to count 
the stitches. The result of this easy labour of the hands 
may perhaps be a pair of infant's socks, which will 
always be found to fit better, and last longer than loom- 
knitting. 

Plain knitting is also a pleasant and amusing occu- 
pation for an old person, who cannot do needlework. 

To the more elegant devices of netting and crochet, 
we have certainly no objection to offer ; but we would 
advise all ladies to confine these frivolous employments 
to mere amusement, not to make them serious occu* 
pation. 

Pinally, we would advise all ladies who wish to benefit 
the poor, instead of giving their old clothes to them, 
which they usually wear unaltered, in a slovenly and 
unserviceable manner, to buy them cheap, coarse mate- 
rials, on condition that they should make them up them- 
selves, and even to afford them a little instruction in 
cutting and preparing them at first. 

Dr. Kitchener has wisely ana wittily observed, that 
none go lightly clad in England but beggars who have 
not the means, and fools that have not the sense, to wear 
warm clothing. Certainly, in our capricious climate it is 
perfect madness for any one, especially a delicate female, 
not to be prepared for a change of temperature by being 
warmly clad. 
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Flannel is the proper clothing for the skin, preserving 
the natural heat of the body, from being a non-conductor, 
in winter, and protecting the skin from the danger of a 
chill after perspiration in summer. However fine and 
thin the materi^ for this undejr garment may be in sum- 
mer, still it should be woollen ; in colder weather to be 
exchanged for one of a thicker and warmer quality. This 
clothing should be first adopted in childhood, and never 
after laid aside. 

Beyond this, there should be a suflBciency of upper 
garments proportioned to the season ; it is not desirable 
that, even in winter, they should be heavy, but always 
warm. A more sensible fashion of wearing many petti- 
coats has superseded that of the thin and flimsy dresses 
of the last generation, and this is certainly more con- 
ducive to health. 

There is still existing a pernicious practice of wearing 
thin-soled boots and shoes. If intended for walking out, 
all boots should have soles of tolerable thickness; in 
damp weather the soles should be very thick, or goloshes 
should be worn over them. The foundation of many a 
consumption has been laid by a young lady walking or 
standing in the damp, with her feet ill protected by gauze 
stockings and thin summer boots. 

Even in-doors this important part of a woman's dress 
is not sufficiently attended to. In cold weather thin-soled 
slippers are by no means a sufficient protection for the 
feet in walking on imcarpeted passages ; and the unac- 
countable colds that often attack ladies in winter might 
often be traced to this cause. 

Servants are particularly fond of wearing thin slippers, 
a practice which must be prejudicial to their health, 
compelled as they are to stand on stone floors, which are 
frequently wet, and it would be an act of kindness in the 
mistress of a family to prohibit this practice. 

The covering for the head should be light, cool, and 
open, to admit the air. Close night-caps are an evil, 
and have long been discarded by men of sense ; and if 
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ladies will wear them to keep the hair tidy, they should 
be loose and transparent. A net would answer every 
purpose for which a night-cap can be required. 

A lady's bonnet should also be of light material, and 
open, to admit air. A velvet or fur bonnet is decidedly 
objectionable. The heavy, stiff, and frightful hats worn 
by men in England cannot be too much reprobated. 

Above all things, it is most important that clothes 
should not be worn that are damp; if the clothes 
should casually be wetted by the rain, quick exercise 
may avert the ill effects, but they should be taken off 
immediately the wearer enters the house. To sit in wet 
clothes is as fatal as to sleep in a damp bed. A macin* 
tosh or water-proof cloak for exposed travellers is very 
desirable in our changeable climate, biit it should hang 
quite loose from the person, that the circulation may 
not be impeded, nor the free escape of perspiration be 
checked. 

If ladies will wear veils, green gauze are the best ; a 
white veil only increases the power of the sun's rays, 
and does not save the complexion; and the spotted 
veils, so much worn, injure the sight, and are par- 
ticularly dangerous for infants, who are better without 
any veil. 

It has been observed, that a great deal of the character 
of a woman may be found out by her dress. It is cer- 
tain that we may decide on her prudence and economy, 
if she be not dressed above her position ; on her good 
taste, if there be grace and harmony in the form and 
colour of her dress ; on her order and neatness, if it be 
clean and in good repair. A glove that wants mending, 
an unlaced boot, or unbrushed hair, denote a sloven, a 
character always des[:'ised. 

To dress well, by which is understood to dress neatly 
and becomingly, is the habit of well-educated people, the 
result of good taste and early custom, continued without 
wasting time or thought on the subject. But to devote 
the precious hours of life to the consideration of dress, 
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and to allow the love of finery to produce extravagance, 
vanity, and envy, is to abuse the good gifts of God, and 
to betray a weak intellect and a vulgar mind. 

It is disgraceful to see a young lady with a shawl 
rumpled as if it had never been folded since it was 
bought, a dress soiled or unbrushed, a bonnet bent out 
of form, or a collar worn the wrong side out. All these 
circumstances arise from negligence or idleness, and an 
economical person is well aware that clothes last twice as 
long when they are well taken care of. 

A lady's dress should be folded and placed in the 
drawer, or hung in a press, as soon as taken off. If it 
be silk or merino, it should first be dusted or brushed, 
and if a hook have come off, or a piece of braid be loose, 
it should be repaired immediately. 

A bonnet should always be dusted after it is worn, and 
covered with an old cambric handkerchief when put by in 
the box or press. 

Gloves should not be drawn one within another, but 
spread flat in a glove-box, which is always supplied at the 
shop where gloves are bought. 

A shawl should be folded exactly in the creases in 
which it is first bought, and will then always appear 
new. 

Bibbons should be kept on wooden roUers ; if white, in 
blue paper, which preserves the colour. 

All muslin dresses, not wanted to be worn for some 
months, should be washed, dried without starch or 
ironing, and rolled up tight in a clean old towel till 
they are needed, as starch left in the muslin destroys 
the fibre. 

Night-caps should never be starched; the starch is 
shaken from the muslin by the movement of the head, 
and becomes . deposited in the hair ; besides, the caps 
last much longer, and are certainly more comfortable 
without starch. 

As it often devolves upon the mistress of the house to 
see that her husband's clothes are well attended to, she 
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should not only understand the managfewftnt and care, 
but be able, on an emergency, to brush, fold, or pack 
them herself. 

As nothing distinguishes a gentleman more than clean, 
new-looking, well-fitting clothes, it is needful for every 
economical man to have a home suit for lounging, and if 
he be a man of business, a suit for his office or counting- 
house. By that means, he will be able always to preserve 
a gentlemanly appearance in public. 



JBruaking and Folding a Coat, 

A gentleman's coat cannot be conveniently freed from 
dust without a coat-horse, on which to hang ard extend 
it. It should be whipped hard with a rattan, taking care 
not to strike the buttons, lest they be scratched or 
broken. If the coat is wet or muddy, hang it to dry in 
the sun or by the fire, before you attempt to beat or 
brush it. When perfectly dry, take the cloth between 
your hand and rub ofi" the mud-spots before you put it on 
the coat-horse. 

After it has been well beaten with the rattan, spread 
the coat at its full length on a table, the back being 
upperpaost. Take the collar in your left hand and a 
clothes-brush in your right, and first brush the back of 
the collar : then between the shoulders : then the sleeves 
and cuifs : then the farthest lappel and skirt : and then 
the near one, always brushing according to the nap of the 
cloth, as it runs towards the skirts. 



To :EoU a Coat. 

Having spread it, as before, on a table, double the lefb 
sleeve from the elbow towards the collar : the other the 
same way : then the left lappel over the sleeve as far as 
the back seam, and the other in the same manner. Next 
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turn up the left skirt so that the end may touch the col- 
lar : do the same with the right skirt. Give it a light 
brushing all over, and then turn one-half the coat exactly- 
even over the other half. Eolded in this manner, the 
coat may be put into a trunk, and will keep smooth 
during a journey of any length. 

The clothes-brushes must be kept perfectly clean by 
washing occasionally with soap and water, or the conse-, 
quences must be soiled Ijmen and gloves, from the dirt 
being transferred to the coat again. 

In packing gentlemen's clothes for travelling, brown 
holland sheets should be used to separate them &om 
the linen ; and boots should be folded in strong brown 
paper. 

l!o Fold a Shirt for JBaching. 

Having spread the shirt on a table or on a bed, fold 
over the two sides lengthwise, so as to lie one over the 
other upon the bosom. Turn the sleeves back half-way 
from the shoulders (doubling over the sleeve-gussets in 
half), so as to lie straight down on the folded body. Then 
take the whole and give it a cross-fold upward, so that 
the lower half of the shirt that is turned over covers the 
upper part of the sleeves and the bosom. 



Travelling, 

In no circumstances of life is common sense a more 
valuable possession than in the vexations, difficulties, and 
perils of travelling. A woman blest with this inestimable 
quality may travel alone for thousands of miles with 
perfect comfort and ease of mind. 

On the contrary, the weak-minded and timid female is 
a pest to her fellow-travellers, to porters, cabmen, and 
all the various attendants at railway-stations or cab- 
stands. A woman who will not think coolly is in danger. 
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if slie goes but ten miles from home, even in company, 
and keeps her friends in continual discomfort. She ia 
never ready at the moment the train has to start, and at 
last .hurries into the carriage tormented by a vague appre- 
hension that she has left something important unaccom- 
plished. She shrieks in a tunnel, and faints at the sc^nd 
of the whistle. She never can find her ticket when it is 
required ; and when she alights, she leaves her shawl, or 
h€r parasol, or her book, in the- carriage. 

If such a woman sets out to travel alone, she is inevi- 
tably either left standing on the platform when thd train 
starts, looking for her luggage, which is already in the 
van, or she is carried off in a carriage where she has in 
her distraction taken her seat, and which is going in an 
opposite direction. 

A rational woman, when about to leave home, endea- 
vours, in the first place, to concentrate all her travelling 
incumbrances as* much as possible. One large travelling 
trunk, especially as they are now made with divisions, 
and a tray for the lighter apparel, will swallow up a boat 
of small parcels and boxes. We will venture to add 
Bome general dii^ctians for packing it. 



To PacJc a Trunk. 

Have all the things laid out ready, the light things 
divided from the heavy ones ; and keep at hand a quire 
of soft writing paper. Spread a clean thick towel over 
the bottom of the trunk, and place on it the hard flat 
things, such as portfolios, music-books, a writing desk, 
boxes, books for reading, &c. ; taking care to fit themi 
well together, so as to be even at the top, and filling up 
the crevices with small articles that will not be injured 
by compressment ; each of them, however, wrapped in 
paper, to prevent their scraping or defacing the other 
things. Never use newspapers for packing, as the print- 
ing-ink will not fail to rub off and soil whatever it 
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touches. Tou may introduce a pair of shoea here and 
there, each pair laid together as fiat as possihle, and tied 
round with their own strings. Some persons have shoe- 
bags made of flannel or cloth, and stitched into compart- 
ments, each division containing a pair of shoes. Over 
the layer of hard, fiat things in the bottom of the trunk, 
spread a towel, and on this lay your flannels, linen, 
&c., filling up the interstices with stockings ; then add 
such dresses and petticoats as will bear pressure, glove- 
boxes or any light boxes at the top ; then fit in the tray 
with niuslin dresses, collars, caps, flowers, &e, 

Never carry eatables, bottles containing liquid, or 
above all, ink, in a travelling trunk; and never take 
things easily procured on the'road. 

Tin trunks are now generally used, and are certainly 
the most secure from the invasion of bugs in strange 
places. 

To Fold a Ihessfor Fachmg, 

Spread the dress, right side out, on a bed; and, 
taking it by the hem, make the bottom exactly even all 
round.. Next, double the skirt lengthways in half, and 
then fold it lengthways in four, and turn the fourth 
side over towards the back. After this, turn up cross- 
ways about one-third of the folded lower part of the 
skirt; then give the remainder of the skirt a fold 
backwards, terminating at the gathers at the waist. 
Next, turn the body backwards, front uppermost, and 
the back resting on the folded skirt beneath. Lastly, 
spread out the sleeves ; give each of them a fold forward 
at the shoulders, and a fold backward at the elbows, 
and lay them across each other evenly on the fore-body. 

A parasol or a shawl is rarely useful in a railway 
carriage, and it is always advisable to consign these 
troublesome appendages to the large trunk. A tolera- 
bly-sized carriage-bag, that may conveniently be carried 
on the arm^ ought certainly to be large enough to con- 
Mi 
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tain all the necessaries and comforts needed on a journey, 
— a book, a smelling-bottle, and a paper of sandwiches. 
It should contain two small inner pockets, one for the 
purse, and the other for the railway-ticket, to prevent 
time being lost in searching for these necessary evils. 
We would advise every lady travelling alone to carry all 
the silver she may need in her purse, that she may not 
require change at the booking-office, where difficulties 
and disputes may arise, and other applicants be kept 
waiting. 

"When a party are travelling together it is a good plan 
to have the directions on the whole of their luggage 
tied with some bright-colo^ired ribbon — red, yellow, or 
green — that it may be quickly recognized when the lug- 
gage-van is unpacked. If a lady be alone, she should 
satisfy herself by remarking where her luggage is placed, 
when setting out ; and then, if it be properly directed, 
she may relinquish all care about it till she has to change 
the train, or has completed her journey. 

We would advise every woman to take her seat in a 
railway-carriage in good time, before the confusion takes 
place of tardy passengers rushing to secure their places. 
Besides, by having an early choice she can secure a seat 
with her back to the direction in which the train is 
moving, and thus escape the dust and the draught of air 
caused by the rapid motion. 

It is not a prudent plan to attempt to look out to 
view the country through which the train is passing 
while it is in motion ; the eyes and head usually become 
confused, and there is neither benefit nor pleasure from 
such scanty observation. Eeading or improving con- 
versation is the most rational mode of employing the 
time. 

In case of an accident, the most prudent conduct is, 
not to put your head out of the window, not to attempt 
to jump out, and, if there be time, to draw your legs up on 
the seat, as the front of the carriage is often driven in, 
by a concussion, and broken legs are the consequence. 
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"We have been pleased with a plain, simple rule for all 
inexperienced travellers at a railway station, which would 
be a useful maxim for women in many of the important 
matters of life : " Keep cool, and do what you see other 
people are doing, ^^ 

There is another mode of travelling, peculiar to London 
and large towns, in which we too often see people 
deviate from the laws of common sense. We allude to 
travelling in omnibuses, a cheap and convenient method 
of transit for short distances for those who wish to save 
time, or who are averse to the exercise of walking. 

The first advice we would give to omnibus travellers 
is, you should not walk forward on the track of an omni- 
bus when you wish to take it, but turn back to meet 
it, by which you may spare time, secure a better place, ' 
have no more to pay, and be at the end of your journey 
as soon. If you are not far from the starting-place of 
the omnibus you wish to take, it is best to go there at 
once, to avoid disappointment, and have your choice of 
seats. If you have to go some distance, choose a back 
place, where you will be least disturbed by passengers 
getting in or out. If you only want to go a short dis- 
tance, choose a seat two or three from the door; but 
avoid the seat next the door, where you are subject to 
continual inconvenience from passengers getting in or 
out, and often have your dress torn or injured by their 
feet. 

Know what you shall have to pay before you enter an 
omnibus ; have the exact money ready in your hand 
when it stops for you to get out ; but do not deliver up 
the money to the conductor until you have alighted. 

All young ladies travelling alone should be cautious in 
entering into conversation with strange fellow-travellers. 
Civilities should be politely acknowledged; but, as a 
general rule, a book is the safest resource for " an unpro- 
tected female." 
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CHAPTEE XII. » 

Home education for various stations of life — The home education 
of a governess — ^Duty of a governess — Perseverance and for- 
bearance — Lessons in religion — Natural objectfr—Beading and 
spelling — ^Elementary books — ^Useful knowledge — Juvenile par- 
ties — ^Keading for the jroung — Scripture reading — ^Letter writing 
— ^Money affairs. 

One of the most important duties of the mother of a 
family, and for which she must always arrange to have 
•time, is the home education of her children. By this 
education we do not mean a routine of lessons from 
books, but that beneficial oral instruction, those practical 
lessons on the duties of life, which should pervade entirely 
the mother's intercourse with her children. 

It is by the mother that lessons of love, forbearance, 
truth, and generosity, are deeply impressed on the 
ductile mind, and the seeds of true piety are scattered 
carefully over the prepared soil. 

The first care of a mother is to distinguish between 
the different dispositions which Nature has given to her 
children ; she will then be able to strengthen the weak 
and vacillating, to soften the obdurate, to encourage the 
timid, and to repress the forward — to eradicate the weeds, 
and to sow the good seed. 

Another consideration should be the probable future 
destination of each child, depending greatly on the 
circumstances of the parents. The education which is 
considered necessary and becoming for a girl who will be 
introduced into high society would be unfitting and 
prejudicial to one in a humbler station of life. The 
heir to a large estate should not be taught scrupulously 
to save, but judiciously and beneficially to spend his 
money. 
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Thus, while even yet under the mother's eye, such 
books might be read and studies pointed out as would 
be useful in the future course of life. The intended 
merchant should learn the products of the different 
countries of the world, and be habituated to a nice 
accuracy in accounts. The soldier should read the his- 
tory of all nations ; the sailor should study mathematics 
and astronomy; and the youth devoted to the sacred 
profession should be early encouraged to read the lives 
of pious men, or travels in the holy lands of Scripture 
associations. 

In humbler stations of life, the mother whose boys 
must become mechanics and whose girls must go to 
service, should educate them with such aims before them. 
The boys must be rendered hardy, truthful, and honest, 
with such useful learning as may suit their prospects. 
The girls must early take a share in the duties of the 
house, each undertaking the part fitting to the sort of 
place she wishes to obtain. Above all, the mother should 
train them in the practice of piety, in scrupulous truth, 
in habits of order, cleanliness, and neatness, and in 
sobriety of dress. Every mother, of good principle and 
common sense, may, by God's help, accomplish this duty. 
And in the present day, every young woman that is able 
to read may acquire the theory of her business from the 
cheap and useful manuals to be obtained on every class 
of service. 

But it is to the mother of a family in the middle class 
of life that we would chiefly address our observations 
and advice. The wife of the tradesman or professional 
man usually has her income depending wholly on the 
life of her husband. She is able, in his lifetime, to 
procure for her children a liberal education, but she is 
aware that one day her daughters may be called upon to 
earn their own living. 

"We would counsel mothers, in this position, to impress 
tins prospect early on the young mind, and by incul- 
cating self-respect, by the arguments of reason and 
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religion, endeavour to habituate them to tbeir duty, and 
to remove that bitter feeling of degradation which the 
present state of society inflicts on the woman who ia 
compelled to maintain herself. 

The morbid sensitiveness, which so frequently renders 
the useful and honourable occupation of a governess 
perfectly miserable, usually originates in an error of 
education. When a girl has fairly placed before her 
eyes the station in life she is called on to occupy, she 
should enure herself to it. She should be taught to set a 
high value on the privilege of communicating knowledge ; 
she should be prepared to fulfil the duty religiously, 
looking on the petty evils attending her lot, not as 
trials, not as mortifications, but as simply the natural 
consequences of her dependent position. The governess 
has no more right to revolt at a small neglect or a 
fancied interference, than the kitchen-maid who receives 
a slight reproof; the tradesman in his shop, who must 
submit to tedious customers; or the prime minister, 
who is reproached in the public papers for some public 
misfortune. 

It should be the aim and care of the mother to impress 
on the minds of children, who will have to earn their 
own living, the mutual obligation, the honesty of giving 
service and submission for maintenance and protection ; 
the duty of cheerful endurance and 6rm resolution, in 
whatever situation they may be placed, to make the 
best of it. 

Wisely educated, and strengthened by such a resolu- 
tion, the young governess will be enabled to find pleasure 
in the performance of her duty. If the children be way- 
ward and cross, she must try to win their afibction ; if 
they are disobedient and obstinate, she must subdue them 
by firmness. If the parents are capricious, exacting, or 
arrogant, she must labour, endure, and pray. Then, 
after all, if she should fail to give satisfaction, she will 
have strengthened her own power of controlling her 
temper, and will have done her duty in that state of life 
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to which it has pleased Q-od to call her. This conviction 
"will bestow on her an inward satisfaction, and enable her 
to contend with the future difficultie*^ of life. 

It is a proof of great weakness and imprudence for 
any governess, who is really competent to fulfil the task 
she has undertaken, to weep, despond, and finally to 
relinquish a situation that is not quite so comfortable as 
she expected. So long as her employers wish to retain 
her, and her duties are not of a nature to be ofiensive to 
her moral feelings or injurious to her health, she should 
by all means persevere in quiet and strenuous endeavours 
to overcome the difficulties that discourage her. In the 
end such perseverance is usually crowned with success, 
and she should also remember, few people like to engage 
a discontented governess. 

If such an employment does not interfere with the 
more important duties of the wife, the mother is the best 
governess of her children, but there are circumstances of 
life which make such an undertaking difficult, unfitting, 
or impossible. If her means will permit it, she should in 
such case provide for them a governess in whom she can 
place implicit confidence, and then go hand in hand with 
her in every plan of instruction and discipline. 

The first lesson taught to a young child should be 
obedience without question ; when this is once accom- 
plished, the course of government will go on with much 
ease. But to obtain this power, it is necessary that no 
command should be issued without due consideration, for 
if once given, it must be fulfilled. 

There can be no greater mistake than to be careless 
and inaccurate in the words and phrases used to children. 

However simple the subject may be, the words should 
be well chosen, correct, and even elegant. Children will 
acquire the habit of expressing their thoughts in proper 
language as readily as in vulgar or trivial words. 

It is the mother alone that can implant the first im- 
pressions of religion in the heart of her children. It is 
the mother that must point out to them God's goodness 
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in every blessing of life, and teach them, in their first 
inarticulate words, "^^0 commune with G-od in prayer, to 
tell Him all their faults, to ask His blessing on ail their 
actions. This precious habit is rarely or never abandoned 
in after life. And when the children are committed to 
the care of a governess, she should have ever before her 
eyes the thought that she is training souls for eternity. 

The teaching of the fields and the woods should never 
be overlooked by mother or governess. Even the pass* 
ing events in the streets may form lessons on science or 
morality. But the country is rich in subjects for thought 
and improvement. Every blade of grass, every drop of 
dew, the hum of the insect world, the song of the birds, 
all are full of instruction. An earnest teacher, who walks 
out with the young, will never want a text for a useful 
lecture to interest her charge in the wonders of the 
natural world, and to demonstrate to them that amidst 
the harmony of creation all is obedience and worship, — 
" Earth, with her thousand voices, praises G-od." 

The governess of very yoimg children must be prepared 
for some drudgery. It is neither very pleasant for the 
teacher nor the pupil to overcome the difficulties of the 
brst steps to knowledge, — ^the rudiments of reading ; but 
the governess must endeavour not to make this duty a 
task to herself or to her pupil. Half an hour twice a 
day is as much as a child under six years of age can bear, 
and as much as will be profitable. 

Neither is there a royal road to the very necessary 
acquirement of spelling. It must be attained by real 
labour. Afber a child is able to read a page of an easy 
book, it should be taught to spell it line by line. When 
it has learnt to write, the process is somewhat easier ; it 
must spell from dictation. 

After the difficulties of reading and spelling are sur- 
mounted, it only requires judgment and good sense for 
the mother or teacher to select from the multiplicity of 
excellent elementary works now published, such simple 
treatises as may lay the foundation of knowledge. ^ As to 
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reading books of blended amusement and instruction, we 
are of opinion that few modem works have surpassed 
jyirs. Barbauld's inimitable "Evenings at Home," and 
Miss Edgworth*s " Early Lessons, and Parent's Assist- 
ant.'* They are suited to every class of society, and are 
rich in lessons of science and wisdom. 

The great objection to the conventional school educa- 
tion, the education of catechisms — history, geography, 
arts and sciences, reduced to formal question and answei>— 
is, that children are not taught, or rather are not encou- 
raged, to think and reason. Thev accumulate words 
and facts without drawing conclusions from them, and 
with the mind crowded with a large amount of lumber, 
have no available knowledge. To avoid this evil, it 
should be the duty of the teacher to keep the different 
branches of study as distinct as possible ; to administer 
instruction in small portions, to allow these portions to 
digest, and to habituate her pupils to make some deduc- 
tions from what they learn, and to discuss them with 
herself. The habit of reasoning thus formed is rarely 
lost, but care must be taken that it is practised with 
deference and humility. 

Whatever new fact or information the pupils may- 
acquire during the lessons of the day, they should be 
directed so to arrange in their memory as to render it 
available when it shall be needed. They should be shown 
the difference between the ready-money of knowledge 
which is spread through society for the benefit of all, and 
the heaped, confused, useless knowledge which is shut up 
in an ill-regulated mind, as unprofitable to the world as . 
the miser's gold locked up in a chest. 

It is not the mere drudgery of study that is useful, 
without a definite aim and a proper method. A great 
writer has justly observed, that " there are a great many 
people who think themselves em|)loyed all day, who, if 
they were to cast up their accounts at night, would find 
they had done just nothing." It should be made an 
important maxim, alike to teacher and pupil, that " what- 
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eyer ia worth doing, is wortli doing weil;" tbat is, tho- 
roughly, profitably, and heartily, with a profound and 
single attention, and a resolution to make it agreeable. 

The eager and thirsty mind of youth pants after know- 
ledge. On the teacher it depends, with the help of Grod, 
which she must ever seek, to provide healthy knowledge 
for them. 

The questions of children are unceasing, and usually 
they should receive a direct answer, unless they inter- 
rupt any important employment, or are idle and imperti- 
nent. And though it may happen that these questions 
are embarrassing, yet they must always be replied to 
truly. If the subject they inquire into is unfitted for 
their comprehension, they must be told that it is neces- 
sary for them to wait till their reason is fully developed 
before their inquiries can be properly answered. It may 
be that the teacher herself cannot give the information 
required. It is still her duty to speak the truth, to own 
that she is ignorant of the subject ; but she must imme- 
diately, with her pupils, either from searching in books, or 
from the experience of others, endeavour to obtain the 
necessary information. It is in teaching others that 
, we discover what we know, and what we ought to know ; 
and no one should feel mortified to discover her own 
ignorance through the questions of a child. 

Whatever children are taught, whatever fact is pointed 
out to them, the teacher should take care is listened 
to, and perfectly comprehended. Nothing can be pro- 
fitably learnt, or completely enjoyed, without the habit of 
attention, which can only be acquired in youth. Keen- 
ness of observation and of consideration constitute a 
valuable point of character. Every one thinks meanly 
of a person whose constant answer to a question ia, 
" I don't know," or " I didn't observe." No man can 
succeed in any path in life who does not walk along it 
with his eyes open; and no woman can make a good 
wife or mother, who is not capable of observing, judging, 
and acting for herself. 
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We do not think a mother consults the future welfare 
of her children who suffers them at an early age to 
become initiated in the dissipation of society by going 
to juvenile parties and balls. There are many objec- 
tions to the practice ; first, there is the risk of health, 
in heated, crowded rooms, late hours, and the tempta- 
tions of unaccustomed and unwholesome luxuries ; next 
is the consideration of the expense of unsuitable and 
costly dresses, which necessarily create a love for finery ; 
and, above all, the distaste for the regular employments 
of the schoolroom, which is the natural consequence 
of this early visiting. 

It is very proper that a discreet and judicious parent 
should exercise a constant and vigilant control over the 
reading of children, and especially of daughters. This 
is not an age for decidedly bad books to be tolerated ; 
a higher moral tone and the decision of good taste have 
bajiished such productions to the very lowest walks of 
society. 

But there is an evil influence in the low newspaper- 
reading of the day, which an anxious mother will take 
every care to guard against. The excellent, cheap, and 
amusing pictorial newspapers are unobjectionable ; they 
may amuse a family circle and never ofiend morality. 
But there are newspapers which seem to found their 
fame on horrible stories of murders, minute details of 
painful criminal trials, and accounts of all the revolting 
offences which occur in social life. 

Such details as these tend only to excite and inflame 
the imagination and feelings, and too often rouse evil 
passions, rather than serve as a moral lesson. News- 
paper horrors should never be suffered to form a part 
of the family evening conversation in the parlour. The 
amusements, the improvements, and even the politics of 
the day may be prudently, and by careful management, 
profitably discussed; but the history of murders and 
executions forms unhealthy food for the mind. 

No book should ever be read for no better object than 
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mere idle amusement; children should be induced to 
comment and reflect on what they read. A girl who 
has been taught to think on what she reads will natu- 
rally wish to know who and what was the author of the 
book before her ? are his descriptions faithful, his con- 
clusions just? what new ideas have been awaked by 
reading it ? and what information or instruction derived 
from it ? 

It is utterly impossible to read to any good purpose, 
without perfect abstraction and attention. x\bove all, 
the young should be careful not to make their daily 
Bible readings a form. The mind must be seriously 
bent on drawing some good lesson from the words of 
truth, or the book had better be laid aside. 

To fall into the habit of reading the Scripture or 
repeating prayers when the heart is far from the subject, 
is a most dangerous evil. If a girl, with her head still 
whirling with the pleasant excitement of the ball-room, 
cannot command her attention sufficiently to read 
seriously and reverentlv, she should lay aside the book. 
The neglected duty will haunb her mind painfully, and 
she will in most cases take up her Bible next morning, 
humiliated and repentant. This will be more profitable 
to her than to continue in the sin of satisfying her con- 
science by the formal and hurried performance of a sacred 
duty. 

It is a prudent plan for a mother to suffer her 
daughters to have few correspondents, and never to 
encourage idle letter-writing. Letters to relations or 
very dear friends are easily written, for the writer is 
never at a loss for subjects ; the simple records of daily 
life will ever interest those who are dear to us. But 
letters merely written for form, or because a letter will 
be expected, are a waste of time, and the easy style 
which earnestness 'adopts will become cramped, or, still 
worse, insincere. Letter-writing can never be taught by 
rules, it ought to be the natural and unadorned language 
of the feelings. The only charge you can safely give to 
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tbe young letter-writer is to be correct, clear, and con- 
cise; and, above all, to avoid exaggerated sentiments. 
When young children are separated, it is an excellent 
exercise of the understanding, and preserves the feelings 
of affection, to allow them to write to each other. 

The most painful and diflScult part of the duty of 
a teacher is the necessity of punishing a fault. In 
the first place, it is of absolute importance that there 
should be a perfect certainty that the child has really 
committed the jGault before even the charge be brought 
against it. It is a fatal error, subversive of all respect 
and obedience, rashly to tax an innocent person; an 
unfounded imputation is misery to a sensitive and deli- 
cate mind, and has been known to produce fatal con- 
sequences. 

If the error be proved, and if it be a first offence, it 
is well to try first the language of mild persuasion; 
this, and the sight of the sorrow they have inflicted will 
sometimes produce in well-brought-up children perfect 
contrition and repentance. 

If a child be obdurate, solitary confinement or separa- 
tion from the rest of the children may have a salutary 
effect. Great care should always be taken that the 
punishment be not of a nature to rouse resentful feelings ; 
the child should see that the infliction of it is truly 
painful to the teacher. 

Children who are lazy, or unable to learn their allotted 
lessons, should never be punished by being doubly tasked. 
It may be that the mind, from some cause, is incapable 
of the effort, and might suffer from increased exertion. 
This must be carefully ascertained ; and, if necessary, 
their tasks should be diminished. Even if the neglect be 
from mere indolence, learning should never be ren- 
dered odious to them. It is better that their books 
should be taken away, and that they should be com- 
pelled to sit without employment while the rest are 
Dusily engaged at their studies. iNTothing is so tedious 
to the young as compulsory idleness. 
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One of thft deepest offences that a child can be guilty 
of is falsehood. This fault requires to be treated rather 
"with sorrow than anger. No tender parent, no earnest 
teacher but must weep over the child who has told a lie. 
The most serious means must be taken to explain the fear- 
ful nature of the sin, and the offender must be kept apart 
from the rest, as the marked object of the anger of God, 
till by prayer and by obvious penitence the sin may be 
pardoned. 

Children, from the earliest age to the time when they 
are old enough to mix with the world, should never be 
allowed to turn people into ridicule. In time they will 
learn to sacrifice a friend for the sake of saying a good 
thing if this tendency be not repressed, and the heart 
will be hardened to all generous feeling. The pleasure 
of being admired wdll induce a child to imitate some 
peculiarity or personal defect in a visitor just departed, 
but no good mother will suffer such an exhibition. It is 
not well to allow children to talk of company after they 
have departed, or to talk to them when they are present. 
They should be permitted and encouraged to listen to 
the conversation, if rational and improving ; but if it be 
frivolous, a wise mother will send her daughters out of 
the room. 

At an early age it is very necessary, in a useful educa- 
tion, that girls as well as their brothers should be taught 
the nature and value of figures. Before a child knows 
the form of a numeral, she may be taught to understand 
the use of numbers, and learn, as a pastime, to add them 
together by the head ; and thus the diflBculty will be 
lessened when she has to work sums on a slate. A rea- 
diness in calculation is of incalculable use to all women, 
and can only be acquired early in life. 

As soon as they can possibly understand it, it is 
advisable for parents to commence the education of their 
children in money matters. Many mothers, either from an 
idea t\fo,t it is good economy, or from a desire to keep their 
children in subjection, choose to retain the sole manage- 
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ment of the expenditure in their own hands, purchasing 
every thing for the family, and supplying tlie children 
with clothes, and all things needful, except money. 

This is, in truth, neither good economy nor sound 
education. It is very necessary that children should 
learn, when young, the value and the use of money ; 
they should be taught to spend it as well as to save it. 

"For this purpose, at a proper age, children should have 
a fixed allowance, proportioned to their years, and to the 
means of their parents. This should be given to them 
quarterly, and at the end of each quarter they should be 
required to produce an exact account of the expehditure 
of the money. By this plan the parents will have an 
opportunity of advising, reproving, or commending the 
mode in which they have employed it. The children will 
also have the pleasure of following their own taste and 
judgment, restrained by the prudence their limited 
means will enforce. The charitable will learn to deny 
themselves a luxury that they may be enabled to do a 
kindness ; and the thoughtless will acquire habits of 
reflection, when they suffer destitution in consequence 
of extravagance. 

But when a judicious mother looks over these quarterly 
accounts, she must be careful to give her admonitions and 
counsels with gentleness and discretion, for they will be 
better received if they are not in the tone of compulsory 
orders. 

Frugality without meanness can only be acquired in 
youth, and is, especially in the middle stations of life^ a 
quality so valuable that it nearly approaches to a virtue. 
The well-taught, frugal child will not hesitate to give 
away a toy or an apple, though it would not waste or 
destroy them. 

No mother or teacher should ever permit procrastina- 
tion in trifling matters, lest the habit should be formed 
and influence the important duties of life. A child should 
be compelled to learn a lesson, to sew on a string, to 
mend a glove immediately when it is required. JN"o excuse 
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must be heard of waiting till after a walk, or till some 
other emplo3rinent' is completed ; it must be done then, 
that the habit of promptness may be acquired. 

It is one of the fatal errors of life to flatter ourselves 
that it will be easier to do some work to-morrow than it 
is to do it to-day. To-morrow brings the same femcy 
and the same delay, and thus days and years pass; 
good resolutions, once deferred, mil fade away, and 
the end of life arrives before the great business of life 
is begun. 

Even in the simple matter of letter-writing, it is best 
to enforce a rule that if a letter requires an answer at all, 
it should be answered as soon as rece^red. Many persons 
can bear testimony that an unanswered letter has hung 
upon them like aa incubus day after day; and has at 
last been ill answered, if not entirely neglected. 

The education of girls in the middle classes of life is 
incomplete unless they acquire some knowledge, practical 
as well as theoretical, of the important accomplishment 
of domestic management. It sometimes happens that 
an active mother is unwilling to relinquish the bustle 
and importance of absolute government, by allowing her 
daughters to share her duties. This, to say the least, is 
impolitic, and it is also unjust and unkind not to subject 
her children to a regular apprenticeship to that voca- 
tion, which they must be called upon to fulfil in future 
life. 

The proper mode of education in a family of daughters 
is, for each] in turn to be called on to fulfil the house- 
keeping responsibilities for a week or a month. The girl 
in office should keep the keys, market, order, make out 
accounts, and fulfil every duty usually performed by the 
mother. 

This practice will naturally create in young girls an 
emulation to excel, to show their economy, their accu- 
racy, or their industry. Thus prepared for the world, into 
whatever station of life they may be thrown, they will bo 
equally able to direct a household, or to work themselves ; 
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to instnict their servants, or, in need, to aid them in their 
I duties; to buy with judgment, and to regulate their 

expenditure discreetly. It requires as much car© and 
I economy to live suitably on £500 as on £50 a year ; and 

a well-taught, earnest woman will always know how to 
live within her means, however small they may be. 

Such are the useful lessons of social lite. Good sense 
is the best possession of a woman, as the wisest of men 
has accurately described in the useful qualities of the 
woman whose "price is above rubies ;" and to this day 
puch " a virtuous woman is a crown to her husband." 
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